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ARAB STATES’ PALESTINE ARMISTICE COMMISSION. 138 
Apr.—A meeting of the Commission opened in Cairo attended by 
delegates of the Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt. Gen. Nagib, 
Egyptian Prime Minister, described Israel as ‘a cancer endangering all 
Arab States’. He declared that existing Israeli territory did not represent 
the limit of Israeli ambitions. This view was endorsed by the Jordanian 
delegate who said that reports of the possibility of peace between the 
Arab States and Israel were baseless and ridiculous. 


ARGENTINA. 18 Apr.—The Press Department issued a list of 
eighty-one names of persons arrested for spreading ‘alarmist and ten- 
dentious rumours’. It included seven foreigners. 

20 Apr.—Five American citizens engaged in the cotton business were 
arrested in Resistencia, northern Argentina. They were charged with 
endangering national security. 

21 Apr.—aA new police edict of ‘economic safety’ was announced, 
establishing a penalty of thirty days’ detention or a fine of 100 pesos 
(about £2 10s.) for any resident failing to denounce overcharging 
immediately, omitting to co-operate in the Government’s economic 
policy, shielding an offender, or circulating rumours discrediting the 
Government or its anti-profiteering measures. In cases considered 
serious there would be no option of a fine. 

23 Apr.—lIt was learned that the U.S. Ambassador had protested 
against the arrest of the five U.S. citizens. 

24 Apr.—It was announced that the Chief of Police had recom- 
mended the deportation of seventeen foreigners for profiteering. They 
had also been sentenced to pay heavy fines and their businesses had 
been permanently closed. 

An impartial report stated that the Government’s anti-profiteering 
measures had met with considerable success, the fall in retail prices of 
food and other essential goods being estimated at between 25 and 30 per 
cent. 

25 Apr.—The police announced the release of the five Americans. 

Dr Perkins, the Radical leader, was arrested. 

Two bombs exploded outside a military club in Buenos Aires where 
a few hours earlier Gen. Perén and leaders of the armed forces had 
attended a ceremony at which the General Secretary of the General 
Confederation of Labour had presented a portrait of Signora Perén to 
the Club and had emphasized the common ideals of the armed forces 
and the workers. 

26 Apr.—Arrests. Six Radicals were arrested while distributing 
party pamphlets. 

27 Apr.—Dr Santiago del Castillo and Dr Mackay, the chairman 
and vice-chairman respectively of the Radical Party’s national com- 
mittee, were arrested soon after the party convention had adopted a 
resolution strongly criticizing the Peronista regime. 

The Ministry of the Treasury announced the taking over by the 
State of the Bemberg brewery combine. 

29 Apr.—A further thirty-five arrests for political reasons were r¢- 
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ported. Twenty of those arrested were stated to be Socialists, one of 
them being Senor Solari, secretary-general of the Socialist Party’s 
executive committee. 

30 Apr.—Japan. A Japanese-Argentine trade agreement, providing 
for an exchange of $80 m. worth of goods from each country, was 
signed in Buenos Aires. 

1 May—Seven small bombs exploded in various parts of Buenos 
Aires, but no casualties or damage were reported. 

Gen. Perén said in his presidential message to Congress that the 
world’s press, served by American news agencies, had launched an 
infamous campaign of lies against Argentina, and he called on Congress 
to undertake a rapid and complete investigation of the activities of the 
following news agencies—the United Press, the Associated Press, and 
the International News Service—and to sanction severe punishment. 
He denied that there was any economic, social, or political crisis in 
Argentina and declared that he was not a dictator but a faithful inter- 
preter of the people who were progressively assuming responsibility 
for their destinies. 

Addressing a crowd in the Plaza de Mayo, Gen. Perén accused 
foreign Powers of causing disturbances in Argentina and alleged that 
the persons who placed bombs in the plaza on 15 April were Argentine 
radicals paid with American dollars. He proclaimed the solidarity of the 
Argentine working classes with the other workers of the world. 

Strong police guards were placed outside the offices of the three 
American news agencies following a request by the American Ambas- 
sador for guarantees for the security of American press correspondents. 

2 May—Journalists and printers in Rosario boycotted the three 
American news agencies named by Gen. Perén, and Buenos Aires 
newspapers also stopped using their reports. 

The arrest was reported of Senor Balbin, the former Radical presi- 
dential candidate, who was charged with disrespect to a policeman. 

The police guards at the three agencies’ offices were withdrawn. 

4 May—The federal police announced the discovery of a vast terror- 
ist organization which they alleged to be responsible for many of the 
recent bomb outrages. Persons well known in Argentine society and 
members of the Conservative Party were among those named as having 
been arrested. 

5 May—Police raids, arrests, and searches for arms were reported 
from all over the country. Police activity was being directed chiefly 
against patrician families and the Conservative Party, but arrests also 
included Radicals, Socialists, and some Communists. Dr Palacios, 
former Socialist senator in the Federal Congress, was among those 
arrested during the day. 

6 May—Arrests in Buenos Aires were reported to number about 200. 
Arms and ammunition had been seized. 


AUSTRALIA. 1 May—Suez Canal. Mr Casey, Minister for External 
Affairs, made a statement in which he emphasized Australia’s great 
interest in the negotiations proceeding in Cairo on the future of the 
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Australia (continued) 

Canal Zone and the importance which the Government attached to the 
building up of Middle East defence arrangements. He said the Govern. 
ment hoped ‘the statesmanship and soldierly sense of military reality of 
Gen. Nagib’ would enable a settlement to be reached which gave due 
recognition to the rights and needs of all whose security was involved, 


AUSTRIA. 24 Apr.—The Soviet High Commissioner wrote to Dr 
Kérner, the President, promising to release sixteen political prisoners in 
honour of his eightieth birthday. (It was understood that some of the 
sixteen men had served their sentences or had been amnestied but had 
not been released, and that the remainder had been convicted of minor 
offences deemed political by the Soviet authorities.) 

It was announced that food rationing would end on 1 May. 

28 Apr.—Soviet Amnesty. The Foreign Minister told the Cabinet 
that Mr Molotov had informed the Austrian Ambassador in Moscow 
that the recent amnesty in the Soviet Union would apply also to 
Austrian prisoners in Russia. 

Negotiations on Danube traffic (see Hungary). 

Poland. Details were published of a new Polish-Austrian trade 
agreement under which Poland undertook to deliver 500,000 tons of 
coal up to September and a urther 700,000 tons between September 
and March 1954. Poland was also to supply grains, sugar, and other 
agricultural products. Austria was to send Poland industrial equipment, 
machinery, and finished goods. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 30 Apr.—The results of the first election under 
the new constitution were announced as follows: People’s Progressive 
Party (left wing), 18 seats; National Democrats, 2; Independents, 4. 
The People’s Progressive Party thus secured the right to six Ministries 
and two of the nine nominated seats in the Council of State. Its election 
programme demanded complete independence, federation within the 
Caribbean, nationalization of major industries, increased ministerial 
responsibility, abolition of the Governor’s reserved powers, and big 
health, education, and housing programmes. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 5 May—Jamaica. The Governor brought 
into effect changes in the constitution increasing the number of elected 
members on the Executive Council from five to eight and raising their 
status to that of Ministers in charge of departments. 


BULGARIA. 5 May—Frontier incident (see Greece). 


BURMA. 17 Apr. et seq—U.N. debate on Burmese charge of aggres- 
sion by Nationalist China (see United Nations). 

19 Apr.—It was learned that the U.S. Ambassador, Mr Sebald, had 
offered to mediate with the Chinese Nationalists on the issue of the 
Nationalist forces in Burma. 

21 Apr.—Chinese Nationalist statement (see Formosa). 
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25 Apr.—The acting Foreign Minister told the press that the 
Government would not object if the Kuomintang forces withdrew 
without laying down their arms. 


CANADA. 16 Apr.—N.A.T.O. Addressing members of the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery, Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery said that the 
existing international problem was global, extending to the Middle and 
Far East, and that N.A.T.O. could not handle a global policy. The west 
had no central organization to direct political policy or military strategy 
in the cold war, and as a result there was ‘a great waste of effort and 
dissipation of military strength’. He emphasized the need for an agreed 
British and U.S. policy in the Far East, saying the outlook was dim if it 
could not be achieved. 

20 Apr.—Korea. The Transport Minister tabled in the House of 
Commons an Order-in-Council passed under the Emergency Powers 
Act prohibiting Canadian shipping from calling at ports on the main- 
land of China or North Korea except under licence. 


CHINA. 17 Apr.—Peking radio announced the setting-up of an 
‘autonomous state’ for people of Lahu nationality on the south-west 
border of Yunnan Province, in the area west of the Langtsang and the 
upper reaches of the Mekong rivers. 

28 Apr.—Siam. The New China News Agency accused Siam of 


} working with the Laotian and Cambodian ‘puppet Governments’ 


under French and American direction and of ‘seeking to create a tense 
situation in the frontier areas’. It declared that Siam was becoming 
increasingly ‘an American military base’, and that the highway to the 
Burmese frontier was well known to be the artery of the Americans 
and Chiang Kai-shek for supplying the ‘Kuomintang bandits’ in Burma. 

Peking Radio broadcast a message from Mr Chou En-lai, the Prime 
Minister, to leaders of the Communist ‘peace’ movement, expressing 
support for their recommendation for five-Power talks. 


CONFERENCE ON WEST INDIAN FEDERATION. 30 Apr.—The 
conference, which was attended by delegates from all the West Indian 
territories and by observers from British Guiana and British Honduras, 
issued a statement summarizing their main recommendations for the 
creation of a British Caribbean Federation. The federation plan was 
based on the report of March 1950 of the British Carribbean Standing 
Closer Association Committee, but included certain modifications. The 
statement said that the British Government had offered to help the new 
federation financially for the first ten years and it would also contribute 
P to {500,000 towards the capital cost of the federal headquarters at 
srenada. 

It was agreed that for the first five years the Council of State—the 
principal instrument of policy in the federal government—under the 
chairmanship of the Governor-General, should consist of the Prime 
Minister, three officials appointed by the Governor-General, seven 
members nominated by the Prime Minister, and three Senators ap- 
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Conference on West Indian Federation (continued) 

pointed by the Governor-General-in-Council. The Senate would have 
19 seats, and the House of Representatives 45, allocated as follows: 
Barbados, 5; Jamaica, 17; Antigua, 2; St Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla, 2. 
Montserrat, 1; Trinidad and Tobago, 10; Grenada, 2; St Vincent, 2; 
St Lucia, 2; Dominica, 2. The conference agreed that 15 per cent of 
customs revenue should be retained for federal purposes. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 5 May—The Saar. A German memorandum 
complaining that the Saar elections in 1951 were held under conditions 
which contravened the Human Rights Convention was handed to all 
member Governments of the Council of Europe. 

6 May—Commnittee of Ministers. A meeting of the Committee of 
Ministers opened in Strasbourg. It agreed that a programme of action 
for the Council of Europe should be drawn up by the Secretary-General 
and submitted to the Ministers. It also unanimously agreed that the 
Council should be the focal point for all European organizations and 
that any action taken by the six ‘Little Europe’ States should be closely 
harmonized with that of the Council of Europe. 

The Ministers rejected a proposal from the Consultative Assembly 
that the N.A.T.O. should be asked to provide an annual report on its 
progress. They agreed that the present contact between the Secretaries- 
General of the two organizations was adequate and should continue. 

In the economic field, the Ministers agreed to submit the so-called 
Strasbourg plan for the promotion of trade between European countries 
and overseas territories with which they had constitutional links to 
member-Governments and to the O.E.E.C. But they insisted that the 
Committee of Ministers should retain the final control over any 
decisions to be taken in this field. 

The Ministers agreed to support all action being taken to assist 
emigration overseas from Europe, to appeal to the Governments of 
extra-European countries to facilitate such emigration, and to instruct 
their Secretary-General to provide a report on methods of improving 
the system of emigration from Europe. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 16 Apr.—Mr Siroky, Prime Minister, made to an 
extraordinary session of Parliament a declaration of policy in which the 
habitual vituperation of the west was absent and which affirmed the 
Government’s strong desire for peace and international trade on a basis 
of equality. He also spoke of the need for watchfulness in regard to 
defence and for hard work to improve living standards. He added that 
the Government warmly supported the Chinese and North Korean 
armistice proposals. 

20 Apr.—Prague Radio announced that two Kulaks had been se- 
tenced to death at Olesnice, Moravia, for sabotage and anti-State 
activities; eight others were sentenced to imprisonment. 

30 Apr.—Reports reaching Vienna stated that demonstrations had 
occurred in various parts of Czechoslovakia as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to demolish all statues and monuments to President 
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Masaryk. Many attacks against Masaryk had recently been published 
in the Communist-controlled press. 

3 May—Prague Radio announced an amnesty for certain classes 
of prisoners. It excluded political prisoners and all persons sentenced 
for high treason, espionage and sabotage, or for spreading false rumours 
and other ‘crimes against peace’. 


DENMARK. 16 Apr.—In a speech at Odense, Hr. Eriksen, Prime 
Minister, strongly reaffirmed Denmark’s support for N.A.T.O. 

21 Apr.—General Election. Polling took place for a general 
election. The results were: Social Democrats, 61 seats (gain of 2); 
Agrarians, 33 (+1); Conservatives, 26 (—1); Radicals, 13 (+1); 
Single-taxers, 9 (—3); Communists, 7 (no change). 

22 Apr.—Hr Eriksen, Prime Minister, tendered the resignation of 
his Coalition Conservative-Agrarian Government. 

The leaders of the Social Democratic, Radical, and Single-tax 
Parties appealed to the King to ask Hr Eriksen’s Government to 
remain in office until after the plebiscite of 28 May on the new con- 
stitution. 

The Social! Democrats refused to form a Government, and King 
Frederick requested the coalition to remain in office until after the 
plebiscite. 

2 May—Hr Eriksen agreed at the King’s request to remain in office 
at the head of the coalition Government. 


ECUADOR. 25 Apr.—The Government banned two opposition news- 


papers, La Nacion and La Hora, and imprisoned five members of their 
editorial staff. 


EGYPT. 19 Apr.—Great Britain. Buraimi Oasis. The British 
Embassy issued a statement designed to counter misrepresentations in 
the Egyptian press concerning the Anglo-Saudi Arabian dispute over 
the Buraimi oasis. It said that the British offer to submit the dispute to 
arbitration remained open and could be accepted by Saudi Arabia 
without loss of dignity if her conscience was clear. It also stated that 
Saudi Arabia’s claims had been continually growing—the disputed area 
being at least 100 miles outside the line claimed by Saudi Arabia in 1935 
—while the British claims on behalf of the Trucial States had remained 
constant. The effect of the Saudi Arabian encroachment would be to 
deprive the people of the Trucial States of their right to enjoy indepen- 
dence and the benefits of future economic development. 

21 Apr.—Gen. Robertson was received by Gen. Nagib and by Mr 
Fawzi, the Foreign Minister. 

Lebanon. M. Shamoun, President of the Lebanon, arrived in Cairo 
on a five-day State visit. 

22 Apr.—Sudan. Three leading members of the Umma Party and 
the treasurer of the Social Republican Party arrived in Cairo from the 
Sudan to discuss with the Egyptian Government questions concerning 
elections in the Sudan. The two parties were understood to be concerned 
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Egypt (continued) 
about the electioneering activities of the (pro-Egyptian) National 
Unionist Party in the Sudan. 

23 Apr.—Gen. Nagib declared at the passing-out parade of the first 
5,000 Egyptians to complete one month’s military training in camps: 
‘We are trying to achieve our demands by all peaceful means, and hope 
that circumstances will not compel us to realize these rights by force. 
But freedom cannot be won except by toil and sacrifice’. Those com- 
pleting the training included the entire civilian Cabinet except two 
Ministers who were medically unfit. 

27 Apr.—Canal Zone. Anglo-Egyptian discussions on the canal 
zone opened in Cairo. (For those taking part, see p. 218). 

Lebanon. In a farewell message at the conclusion of his visit, 
President Shamoun pledged the Lebanon’s full support for Egypt's 
demand for evacuation of the canal zone. 

1 May—Australian statement on Suez Canal issue (see Australia). 

3 May—The purge commission announced that Mr Karim Tabet, 
the former Royal Press Counsellor, and Dr Ahmed el Naquib, former 
director of the Fuad Hospital, had been indicted for misappropriation 
of funds and abuse of power. 

5 May—Constitution. The constitutional committee agreed to draft 
a new constitution on the basis of a republican regime. 

6 May—Canal Zone. After the sixth meeting of the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiators a communiqué announced the adjournment of the talks. 
Col. Nasser said the Egyptians refused to enter into any details without 
agreement on the basic issues. The British had been asked to explain 
their attitude towards those basic issues which ensured Egypt’s natural 
rights and territorial sovereignty. Col. Nasser thought it probable that 
the British representatives could not continue the discussions without 
consulting their Government. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 30 Apr.—The 


common market for steel came into existence. 


FORMOSA. 17 Apr. et seq. U.N. debate on Chinese Nationalist 
forces in Burma (see United Nations). 


2x Apr.—Mr Yeh, Chinese Nationalist Foreign Minister, stated’ 


that his Government was prepared, in co-operation with other inter- 
ested Governments, ‘to use whatever influence it may have, should 
circumstances permit’ in effecting a withdrawal of Gen. Li Mi’s troops 
from Burmese territory. 


FRANCE. 16 Apr.—Speaking to the American Club in Paris, M. 
Bidault, Foreign Minister, said he feared that the invasion of Laos 
meant that the Soviet ‘peace offensive’ was not genuine. There was no 
occasion to swerve from building up European defence. Disarmament 
was the one means of testing the Russian will to peace, and it was time 
to emerge from the ‘undergrowth of procedure’ and to organize a proper 
control system. 
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22 Apr.—Indo-China. It was announced that the Council of 
Ministers had approved decrees for the appointment of three French 
High Commissioners to the three Associated States and a Com- 
missioner-General who would be responsible for defence matters and 
economic and cultural co-operation. The changes were designed to 
confirm the independence of the three States within the French Union. 
M. Letourneau, Minister for the Associated States, was provisionally to 
assume the post of Commissioner-General. 

M. Letourneau referred in a luncheon speech to the complaint of the 
King of Cambodia in New York that Cambodia was not getting the 
independence due to her (see Umited States, 18 April). He said the 
Government was more hurt than surprised and declared that ‘the 
independence of Cambodia has been granted fully and without reserva- 
tion’. 

23 Apr.—The office of the High Commissioner of the King of 
Cambodia issued a statement amplifying the King’s complaint but 
saying that the King was not preparing to go over to the Viet-Minh nor 
to bring pressure upon the French but simply to warn the French of 
the danger of Cambodia being drawn into the Viet-Minh camp. 

North Atlantic Council meeting (see North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion). 

Speaking at a luncheon to the Ministers of N.A.T.O. countries, 
M. Bidault, Foreign Minister, referred to the Soviet overtures and said 
that the facts were a great deal less satisfactory than the declarations. 
The west must pursue with rigour their common defence. No possi- 
bility of peace should be ignored but no sacrifice made without a 
counterpart. He observed that while negotiations were being resumed 
in Korea, hostilities were being resumed in Indo-China, and declared 
that peace could not consist in closing one theatre of war and opening 
another. The attack on Laos conformed exactly to the definition of 
aggression put forward by the Soviet delegation at Geneva in February 
1933. He declared that no problem could really be solved so long as the 
armaments race continued. Once agreement on the limitation of arma- 
ments was achieved, enormous sums could be devoted to raising living 
standards. It was not only necessary to disarm materially but to get rid 
of the political threats arising from unhappiness, rebellion, and hatred. 
That was why Europeans wished to make Europe. Their purpose was 
not only economic but also the salvation of European civilization. 
M. Bidault emphasized the particular problems of France on account of 
her oversea responsibilities and her determination both to remain one 
of the great nations and to remain faithful to the French Union. This 
did not mean, he said, that France was hesitant about the creation of 
Europe but she had a right to give a warning against excessive haste. 

M. Bidault said that the’ peaceful re-establishment of German unity, 
based on free elections and institutions, must be the basis of a general 
European settlement. There could be no solution of the German prob- 
lem without the creation of a united Europe and no united Europe 
without Germany. The Soviet Union was aware of this. To keep 
Germany divided was a means of keeping Europe uncertain and weak. 
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France (continued) 

France rejected a policy of neutrality for Germany for it would mean 
that Germany would always be invited to throw her weight from one 
side to the other, and Germany must not be put up for auction. 

27 Apr.—Renault Strike. During a strike at the nationalized 
Renault motor works, three secretaries of the Communist-led trade 
union (C.G.T.) were arrested and charged with unlawful entry after 
they had occupied one of the departments in which the management 
had ordered a lock-out. 

29 Apr.—Indo-China. Speaking to the Anglo-American Press 
Association, M. Letourneau said that during Mr Dulles’s recent visit 
the French, British, and U.S. Governments had discussed the advis- 
ability of referring the question of Viet-Minh aggression against Laos 
to the United Nations and the question was still under consideration, 
France was not hostile in principle but wished to be sure that advant- 
ages would outweigh disadvantages. The record of U.N. proceedings 
over the past two years and the certainty that Russia would exercise the 
veto were sufficient to reveal the disadvantages. In any event the de- 
cision in the last resort must be made by the Laos Government. 

M. Letourneau emphasized that the French Union was an organiza- 
tion for mutual support and not a form of constraint. He pointed out 
that the Viet-Minh had given entirely contradictory reasons for the 
invasion of Laos, declaring at first that Viet-Minh forces aimed only at 
restoring a free Laotian Government which was in exile, and asserting 
later that their forces had entered Laos because French Union forces 
were operating from Laos against Viet-Minh forces in Viet-Nam. 
Replying to criticisms concerning the wisdom of French strategy in 
leaving isolated garrisons at Na San and in the Plain of Jarres, he said 
that both these garrisons tied down about ten Viet-Minh battalions 
and therefore slowed down the Viet-Minh attempt to conquer Laos 
before the rains set in. The supreme need was for transport aircraft to 
reinforce the two garrisons. 

Cambodia. The Cambodian Prime Minister, Penn Nouth, said ina 
statement to the press in Paris that if France failed to give Cambodia 
greater independence the people might revolt against the French 
authorities in the event of a Viet-Minh offensive against Cambodia. The 
country was determined to fight Communism and was willing to remain 
in the French Union ‘if France would grant it the complete inde- 
pendence which Britain granted to India and Pakistan’. He explained 
that he was making the statement on behalf of King Norodom Sihanouk. 

1 May—Municipal Elections. The Ministry of the Interior an- 
nounced the results of the municipal elections of 26 April which did 
not include Paris or the smaller communes. They showed heavy losses 
for the Gaullists in favour of the Independents, Peasants, Socialist 
Radicals and affiliated groups, slight losses for the Communists, and 
slight gains for the Socialists. 

6 May—Renault Works Closure. The management of the Renault 
Motor Company (employing 37,000 men) closed down the entire works 
indefinitely. The decision followed a rejection by the trade unions con- 
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cerned of an appeal by the Conféderation Générale des Cadres for a secret 
ballot among the employees of the upholstery department who were on 
strike as to whether to continue the strike or not. 

R.P.F. Gen. de Gaulle announced in a statement to the press the 
dissociation of the R.P.F. from any of its elected representatives. He 
said that members of the Rally might stand as candidates at elections 
on their own responsibility but not in the name of the Rally; similarly 
members in Parliament would henceforth be debarred from acting as a 
group or as members of the Rally. He declared that it was more than 
ever in the public interest that, disengaged from the electoral and parlia- 
mentary impasse, the Rally should organize and extend itself as the 
vanguard of a movement for a social and national regrouping in order 
to change the evil regime. Gen, de Gaulle acknowledged that his efforts 
since the war to achieve French unity had been without result. He said 
this was to the detriment of France and that the following facts proved 
it: the drama of the budget, economic stagnation, social injustice, 
trouble in North Africa, reverses in Indo-China, national lethargy, and 
confusion among those in office. 


GERMANY. 16 Apr.—East German Army. The U.S. High Com- 
mission published a report giving the strength of the east German 
armed forces on 1 March as 120,000 of which 5,000 were in the air 
force and another 5,000 in the embryo navy. It stated that in addition 
there were 25,000 in para-military organizations, such as border police 
and transport police, and about 400,000 young people enrolled in the 
association for sport and technical training which was also described 
as a para-military organization. 

19 Apr.—East Germany. Appeal to British Parliament. East 
German newspapers published the text of a message, addressed by the 
Volkskammer (lower House) to the British House of Commons on 
11 April, which had been forwarded to the British Commandant in 
Berlin for transmission to London. The message advocated the early 
calling of a four-Power conference to conclude a peace treaty and 
German reunification ‘on the basis of peace and democracy’. 

East German Church Persecution. Dr Dibelius, Evangelical 
Bishop of Berlin, appealed to Gen. Chuikov, head of the Soviet Control 
Commission, to use his influence to stop the campaign of persecution 
against the churches in eastern Germany. 

20 Apr.—West Germany. Dr Adenauer’s Visit to America. 
Addressing a press conference on his return from the United States, 
Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, listed the following achievements of 
his visit: an agreement to return pre-war German property and assets 
in the United States; a promise to secure a solution of the question 
of German patents and trade marks; the renewal of the 1923 German- 
U.S. trade and friendship pact; a prospective German-U.S. cultural 
agreement; the American promise to press for a settlement of the war 
criminals question; and a promise of U.S. help for the east German 
refugees. Dr Adenauer emphasized the happy atmosphere of his talks 
inthe United States and the warmth of his reception. 
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Germany (continued) 

21 Apr.—lIn an address to the Christian Democratic Party’s annual 
conference at Hamburg, Dr Adenauer appealed for support for the 
ratification of the European Defence treaty, emphasizing the gravity of 
the hour and declaring that the peace of Europe and the whole world 
depended on the German people’s decision. He said that neutralization 
would mean that Germany would become another Russian satellite, 

East Germany. Religious Persecution. A conference in west 
Berlin of the Evangelical Church issued a protest against increasing 
religious persecution in east Germany. It mentioned in particular 
attacks against the Junge Gemeinde, the Church youth organization, and 
repudiated the allegation that this was a terrorist movement for espion- 
age and sabotage. It also referred to the arbitrary arrests of churchmen 
and laymen and to the unusually high sentences passed on them. 

Father Hildebrandt, of Kirchméser, near Magdeburg, east Germany, 
was sentenced to four years and two months imprisonment for ‘ll 
treatment of children’ and violation of internal trade laws. 

22 Apr.—East German Army. British statement (see Great Britain), 

24 Apr.—Bonn and E.D.C. Treaties. The Bundesrat decided by 
20 votes to 18 not to ratify the E.D.C. treaty or the German Contract 
until the Constitutional Court had given an advisory opinion on (1) 
whether they were constitutionally valid if approved by a simple 
majority; and (2) whether the entire treaties—and not merely parts of 
them—required the Bundesrat’s approval. The motion proposed that 
the Bundesrat, the Bundestag, and the Government should present a 
joint suit requesting the advisory opinion. 

With eighteen Government supporters favouring ratification and 
fifteen Social Derhocratic supporters opposed to the treaties, the balance 
was held by the five votes of Wiirttemberg-Baden. Hr Renner, the 
Wiirttemberg-Baden Minister of Justice, who submitted the motion for 
postponement of ratification, admitted that there were difficulties 
within Dr Maier’s coalition Land Government of Free Democrats, 
All-German Bloc, and Social Democrats and said that a vote in favour of 
ratification would have meant the end of that coalition. 

25 Apr.—East Germany. President Pieck left Berlin for an unknown 
destination for a health cure. He was believed to have gonetoa Russian spa. 

26 Apr.—Agreement on German defence contribution (see North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

It was learned in Berlin that Bishop Dibelius had written to Mr 
Malenkov, the Soviet Premier, asking him to free German prisoners 
of war still in Russia. 

West Germany. Free Democratic Party. The executive com- 
mittee of the Free Democratic Party decided to remove Dr Achenbach, 
Dr Naumann’s defence counsel, from his post as chairman of the party's 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and it instructed Dr Middelhauve, the 
party leader in North Rhine-Westphalia to conclude promptly the 
examination of party officials in his state. It issued a statement declaring 
any political or ideological connections with anti-democratic circles to 
be irreconcilable with membership of the party. 
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East Germany. According to west Berlin church officials, east 
German priests read from their pulpits a statement accusing the 
Government of using Gestapo methods to persecute the Church. 

27 Apr.—West Germany. Treaties with the West. Professor 
Heuss, President of the Federal Republic, received Herr Ollenhauer, 
leader of the Opposition, and assured him that he would not sign the 
treaties without having received a ruling from the Constitutional 
Court on the constitutionality of treaties passed by a simple majority. 

East Germany. Junge Gemeinde. The office of the Secretary of 
State for the Interior stated that Junge Gemeinde had never been 
officially licensed, and that, ‘after the revelations regarding its hostile 
acts, it can never expect to be’. The statement added that the JFunge 
Gemeinde had used its religious cover to carry on treasonable work on 
behalf of the Bund Deutsche Fugend (a west German organization 
dissolved some time earlier.) 

Soviet-East German trade agreement (see U.S.S.R.). 

29 Apr.—West Germany. Foreign Economic Aid. Dr Adenauer 
appealed to the Bundestag for quick action to approve the seven Bills 
giving effect to the agreement on German external debts. He also gave 
an account of the regulation of economic aid given to Germany which 
he described as generous and of equal importance. He said that up to 
the middle of 1951 the United States had advanced $3,200 m., of which 
only $1,200 m. would be repaid; British help, after revision, was 
calculated at £202 m., of which {150 m. would be repaid; and France 
had reduced her demand from $16 m. to $12 m. Denmark, who had 
given much help to refugees between 1945 and 1949, had reduced her 
claim from 430 m. to 160 m. Danish crowns. In all, pre-war indebted- 
ness had been scaled down from 13,500 m. to 7,300 m. marks and post- 
war indebtedness from 16,000 m. to 7,000 m. marks. The total annual 
debt service would be 567 m. marks for the first five years, rising after- 
wards to 765 m. marks. 

Thyssen Estate. The Allied High Commission announced details 
of their plan for the splitting up of the shareholdings of Fritz Thyssen’s 
widow and daughter in the liquidated Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 'The 
plan involved about 20-75 per cent of the share capital of the old 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke. It provided that each of the heiresses should 
concentrate her interest in one or other of the unit steel successor 
companies formed out of the original complex and that their interest 
in other companies should be handed over to trustees for disposal. 
Each woman would receive about 40 per cent of the shares in the 
company for which she had opted. 

Wiirttemberg-Baden. Dr Maier, the Land Premier of Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden, received a vote of confidence from the Land Parliament on 
the move taken by his Government in the Bundesrat (see 24 April). 

Otto Strasser. The High Court of North Rhine-Westphalia decided 
there was no objection to the return to Germany of Otto Strasser, the 
former associate of Hitler during his rise to power. 

_ 30 Apr.—East German Persecution of the Church. Dr Dibelius, 

in his capacity as Chairman of the Council of the Evangelical Church, 
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Germany (continued) 

filed a suit with the State prosecutor of the East German Government 
against the editors of Junge Welt, the Communist youth paper, for 
calumnies against the Funge Gemeinde. 

Agreement on the return of German libraries in Italy (see Italy). 

1 May—West Germany. Naumann Case. Dr Achenbach issued 
a statement announcing that he had withdrawn from the defence of 
Dr Naumann. He said that in view of the coming elections it would 
have been impracticable for him to show the restraint incumbent upon 
him as Naumann’s counsel. 

East Germany. Rationing. A decree depriving certain categories 
of ration privileges came into force, affecting nearly 2 m. people. 
Those affected included all private traders, householders above a certain 
level of income, and certain professional persons. They would be forced 
to buy in State shops where the prices were three or four times higher. 
Supplies of meat, fats, and sugar were doubled in all factory canteens. 

East Germany. Persecution of the Church. Dr Griiber, a leading 
member of the Evangelical Churches in east Germany, issued a state- 
ment appealing for unity of faith in the face of Communist oppression 
and for sacrifices in a struggle which threatened to be harder than ‘that 
of twenty years ago’. 

2 May—lIt was learned that Pastor Niemdller, president of the 
Evangelical Church in Hesse, had appealed to Archbishop Boris, the 
acting Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate in east Berlin, to use his 
influence to stop the growing persecution of Christian Churches in east 
Germany. 

The East German Office for Internal Affairs issued an open letter to 
all church ministers, warning churchmen to avoid the misuse of 
Christian piety which it alleged had been turned into ‘an instrument of 
the American and west German warmongers’. It accused the Churches 
of having organized a spy network for the western Powers in the Soviet 
zone. 

3 May—Preaching in the east Berlin Marienkirche, Bishop Dibelius 
protested against hostile propaganda against the Church in east Ger- 
many, and referred to the provisions of the east German constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of conscience and the right of religious com- 
munities to teach. 

5 May—West Germany. Steel. The Bundestag authorized the 
Government to impose a production tax of up to 12 per cent on the 
value of all iron and steel products manufactured in other States of the 
European Iron and Steel Community. The tax was declared to be 
necessary because the different taxation systems in the E.C.S.C. 
countries distorted the common market. 

Naumann. Dr Dehler, Minister of Justice, told the press that a 
study of Naumann’s diary and papers and records of his speeches had 
more than convinced him that Naumann was a danger. 

Memorandum on the Saar (see Council of Europe). 

6 May—West Germany. Aid to Soviet Zone. The Bundestag 
supported an appeal by Herr Kaiser, Minister for all-German affairs, 
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for food parcels to be sent to the Soviet zone where, according to the 
report Of a standing committee, the inhabitants were threatened with 
hunger. The report said millions were in need of help and that 46-5 m. 
marks were required for the purpose. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 16 Apr.—Japan: Persian Oil. Lord Reading, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, requested the 
Japanese Ambassador to call and discuss with him the purchase of 
Persian oil by the Japanese company—lIdemitsu Kosan. He made clear 
that the Government fully maintained their support for the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in any measures it might take to safeguard its 
rights and interest in Persian oil. 

17 Apr.—Mr Churchill, Prime Minister, declared in a speech in 
Glasgow his wholehearted support for President Eisenhower’s ‘mag- 
nificent statement’ of the western case (see United States, 16 April) and 
said it was ‘in the abiding fellowship and brotherhood of the English- 
speaking world’ that the best hopes for peace and for the broadening 
future of mankind resided. He pointed out that the President had 
declared the resolve of the free nations not to weaken their defensive 
measures until an honourable settlement should have been reached, but 
he had closed no door upon sincere efforts to reach a true world peace. 

New Soviet Ambassador to Britain (see U.S.S.R.). 

Saudi Arabia: Buraimi Oasis. The Foreign Office stated that the 
Saudi Arabian Government had been informed that there was no 
foundation for reports that supplies were being prevented from reaching 
the eight villages of the Buraimi oasis. The only supplies to be inter- 
rupted were those intended for the village of Hamasa where the Emir 
Turki had established himself with a group of other Saudi Arabians, 
but the inhabitants were not being prevented from buying in other 
villages. The British Government still hoped for a friendly and equitable 
settlement and their offer to submit the dispute to arbitration still stood. 

19 Apr.—Buraimi Oasis Dispute. British statement (see Egypt). 

20 Apr.—President Eisenhower’s Appeal to Russia. Mr Churchill 
stated in reply to a question in the Commons that the Government, and 
probably all the countries of the free world, would be glad to associate 
themselves with President Eisenhower’s sincere expression of ideals and 
aims to which they all subscribed. He went on: ‘It seems to me that 
patience is needed rather than haste. In my opinion no one can measure 
the extent or purpose of the change which has become apparent in the 
Soviet mood or even perhaps in their policy. I repeat . . . no single hope, 
however slender, shduld be cast away. . . I did not read President Eisen- 
hower’s speech as a challenge, nor should I expect the Soviet Govern- 
ment to give an immediate categorical reply to the many grave and true 
points (which it contained). . . It is, of course, as yet too soon to con- 
sider any relaxation of our efforts for collective defence.’ He hoped that 
‘the process of good will which may be at work . . . may presently lead 
to conversations on the highest level, even if informal and private, 
between some of the principal Powers concerned.’ He rejoiced at the 
steps being taken to resume the parleys at Panmunjom, declaring that 
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a sincere and honourable truce in Korea, with due regard for other 
Asiatic countries affected, would not only be of the highest value in 
itself but might also facilitate a general easement of the world situation. 

United States: Chief Joseph Dam. Mr Thorneycroft, President 
of the Board of Trade, stated during the debate on the budget that 
the bids of British firms for the two contracts for power transformers 
and generators for the Chief Joseph dam at Seattle were $1 m. lower 
than those of the six American firms competing and, if import duty 
were taken into account, the saving to the American taxpayer would 
have been about $1-5 m. The decision whether to award the contract 
to the foreign bidder was referred to the U.S. Secretary for Defence 
and discussed by the U.S. Cabinet. The Government had taken steps 
to make clear to the U.S. Administration that a decision not to award 
the contract to the lowest bidder because it was British and not American 
would inevitably be regarded in Britain and in all countries concerned 
in increasing exports to America as a bad omen for the future as 
regards the new Administration’s foreign trade policy. The Govern- 
ment had learned that all bids had been rejected. Whatever the reason, 
the effect would be to give all or some of the American firms a second 
chance. Mr Thorneycroft added that he found the U.S. decision hard 
to reconcile with recent statements of the U.S. Administration and that 
there was more involved than the award of a $6 m. contract. The out- 
come of the case would be a pointer to U.S. future commercial policy. 

22 Apr.—East German Army. Mr Nutting, Under-Secretary, 
Foreign Office, stated in reply to a question in the Commons that 
according to the Government’s latest information there were at least 
100,000 east Germans under arms, of whom 6,000 were in the Air 
Force, 4,000 in the Navy, and about go,ooo in the land forces. 

Korea. The seven civilians recently released from a North Korean 
prisoner camp, including Captain Holt, former British Minister in 
Seoul, arrived back in the United Kingdom. 

24 Apr.—Colombo Plan. The Council for Technical Co-operation, 
the body responsible for the administration of the Colombo Plan, 
published its report for 1952. 

Mr Churchill. Mr Churchill was created a Knight of the Garter by 
the Queen. 

28 Apr.—Nigeria. An exchange of dispatches between the Governor 
of Nigeria and the Colonial Secretary was published. In a dispatch 
of 10 April the Governor informed the Colonial Secretary that a 
motion had been passed in the House of Representatives asking that the 
Queen should be requested to make provision in the constitution for the 
automatic dissolution of a regional legislature upon application to that 
effect by the regional executive to the Lieut.-Governor of the Region. 
Mr Lyttelton had replied on 20 April that he would submit the neces- 
sary amending instrument to Her Majesty in Council at the earliest 
opportunity. 

29 Apr.—Kenya. Mr Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, told the 
Commons that up to 14 April 270 persons had been murdered by 
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terrorists and 166 wounded. Since the beginning of the emergency 
82,840 persons had been arrested: of these, 8,975 were released im- 
mediately, 38,947 were screened and released, 28,912 were screened 
and tried, and 6,006 were in custody awaiting trial. 

Mr Lyttelton said that if Kenya could not meet all the additional 
costs which measures for her economic future would involve, he would 
be ready to discuss with the Chancellor of the Exchequer the question 
of financial assistance from her Majesty’s Government. Any grants 
made would not be on onerous terms. It had also been decided to 
increase Kenya’s allocation for colonial development and welfare by 
{500,000 against suitable schemes. 

Mr Lyttelton announced his intention to pay an early visit to Kenya. 

Visit of Gen. Speidel. Questioned by Opposition members about 
the inclusion of Gen. Speidel, former Chief of Staff to Rommel, 
among E.D.C, and N.A.T.O. representatives to attend forthcoming 
Army demonstrations in Britain, Sir Winston Churchill replied that his 
inclusion was the logical outcome of the efforts made to bring Federal 
Germany into the western defence system. In reply to further questions, 
the Prime Minister said that to keep alive hatred was one of the worst 
injuries that could be done to world peace. 

Anglo-Icelandic Fishery Dispute. Mr Nutting, Under-Secretary, 
Foreign Office, stated in a written parliamentary reply that the Govern- 
ment had proposed to the Icelandic Minister on 20 January that the 
two Governments should refer to the International Court the question 
of the base line drawn across the Faxa Bay. With regard to the other 
limits, H.M. Government retained the position set out in Notes 
addressed to Iceland during 1952. The Icelandic Government had 
replied, expressing readiness to refer the dispute to the International 
Court provided the landing ban should be lifted as soon as agreement 
was reached on the terms of reference to the Court. It had already 
been made clear that H.M. Government were in no position to give any 
guarantee about the lifting of the ban. 

4 May—Korea. Sir Winston Churchill told the Commons that the 
Government had informed the United States authorities of their 
willingness to see either India or Pakistan nominated as the neutral 
custodian of prisoners in Korea who refused to be repatriated. 

Central African Federation. An Opposition motion that a petition 
against federation by representatives of the African populations in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should be examined by a select 
committee of the House of Commons and opportunity afforded those 
representatives to appear before the select committee was defeated in 
the House by 222 votes to 197. Mr Lyttelton described the motion as‘ an 
unhappy piece of parliamentary tactics’ designed to create a diversion. 
He said that if it were approved it would create a precedent which 
would paralyse action. After giving an account of the opportunities 
afforded to African representatives to state their case, he repeated that 
there was nothing in the federal scheme which was inconsistent with 
any of the Government’s obligations under existing treaties. 

5 May—Steel. The Minister of Supply announced the ending of 
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iron and steel rationing, subject to the continuance of a voluntary 
scheme for the allocation of steel plate. 

Caribbean. The British trade mission which visited the Caribbean 
area in November and December 1952 published a memorandum 
addressed to the President of the Board of Trade. It gave an account of 
the obstacles placed in the way of British trade in the area by the finan- 
cial policies of other Governments and suggested discussions with a 
view to persuading those Governments to remove their financial 
favours, or alternatively the grant of similar favours to British exporters. 

6 May—Central African Federation. The Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation Bill was read a second time in the Commons by 247 votes 
to 221. In moving the second reading, Mr Lyttelton announced that 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, had ex- 
pressed himself to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
as personally in favour of a multi-racial central African university 
which would provide education equal to that of British universities on 
a basis of complete racial equality. He also announced that the general 
managers of two of the largest copper mines in Northern Rhodesia 
had proposed to the leaders of the European workers’ union that there 
should be joint consultation to end the deadlock over the employment 
of Africans in the mines. He claimed that both these moves were the 
first fruits of federation. Mr Lyttelton said that it was a travesty of the 
position to state that the overwhelming weight of African opinion was 
opposed to federation, and to support his view he pointed to the 
‘negligible’ response to the appeal of the Northern Rhodesia African 
Congress for two days of prayer. He said the Government assumed full 
responsibility for proceeding with federation, but he appealed to the 
Opposition to do all they could to make it prosper. 

Mr Attlee, leader of the Opposition, restated the Opposition’s case 
for delay so as to give tangible proofs of the new relationship of partner- 
ship and to bring Africans into harmony with the scheme, but he said 
that if federation became law the Opposition would support it and try 
to make it work. 


GREECE. 19 Apr.—Lake Copais Estate. An official Greek source dis- 
closed that according to a draft agreement initialled on 17 April, the 
Lake Copais Estate would be sold to the Greek Government for 
£1,800,000. Of this sum about £1,425,000 would be compensated by 
the Greek claim on the British Government for the unchallenged value 
of diverted cargoes. 

5 May—Bulgaria. The Defence Minister announced that Greek 
frontier guards had opened fire the day before on a group of five or six 
Bulgarian soldiers who had landed on the islet of Gamma in the 
River Evros and they had begun to organize machine-gun nests there. 
A Note of protest was handed to the Bulgarian authorities on the spot 
and U.N. observers in Salonika informed. 


HUNGARY. 28 Apr.—Austria: Danube Traffic. Negotiations 
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opened in Budapest between Hungary and Austria concerning the 
reopening of Danube traffic between Vienna and Budapest. 


INDIA. 16 Apr.—Pakistan. Speaking in the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, Finance Minister, said it was time that 
India and Pakistan gave up the arms race and tried to co-operate. He 
hoped they might reach a financial agreement during the year. 

17 Apr.—Jammu. Two members of Parliament, Mr Deshpande, 
general secretary of the Hindu Mahasaba, and Mr Trivedi of Jana 
Sangh, were arrested at Jullundur under the Preventive Detention Act. 
Their arrest was presumed to be connected with pro-Jammu agitation. 

21 Apr.—Exchange of messages between Mr Nehru and Pakistan 
Prime Minister (see Pakistan). 

Foreign Missions. Mr Katju, Home Minister, stated in the House of 
the People that foreign missionaries had been informed that social 
welfare, medical, or educational work was welcomed in India but 
proselytism was undesirable. 


INDO-CHINA. 16 Apr.—Another Viet-Minh force comprising a 
division, struck into Laos from the eastern border with Tongking, 
threatening the French troops falling back from Sam Neua before the 
advance of the two northern Viet-Minh colums. 

17 Apr.—A French communiqué announced that the Viet Minh 
force striking eastwards from Tongking had clashed with French Union 
troops and that another Viet-Minh force advancing from the north had 
again attacked the French and Laotian troops retreating from Sam 
Neua. 

Creation of autonomous Lahu State (see China). 

Statement by King of Cambodia (see United States). 

19 Apr.—The French garrison at Xieng Khouang was evacuated to 
the Plain of Jarres, twenty miles to the west, where defensive positions 
had been constructed. 

20 Apr.—In a surprise Viet-Minh raid on Kienon, near Haiphong, at 
least thirty French soldiers were killed and 200 Viet-Namese guards 
were captured. 

22 Apr.—The Viet-Minh radio, broadcasting in the name of the 
‘Government of Free Laos’, announced the ‘liberation of all Sam 
Neua province’ and said that Xieng Khouang had been entered by the 
Laotian ‘liberation army’ and Viet-Minh ‘volunteers’ on 19 April. 

A fourth Viet-Minh force, believed to consist of at least four bat- 
talions of the 316th Division, was reported to have crossed into the far 
northern area of Laos and to be threatening Muong Khoua, eighty 
miles north of Luang Prabang. 

The French High Command announced that the main French 
positions on the plain of Jarres were being subjected to increasing 
pressure. 

Administrative changes in the Associated States and M. Letourneau’s 
statement on Cambodia (see France). 

23 Apr.—A French Army spokesman reported that a Viet-Minh 
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Indo-China (continued) 
battalion had been wiped out in the Haiphong area of Tongking, at 
least 400 being killed and a hundred captured. 

Cambodian statement (see France). 

A Viet-Minh source in Rangoon stated that Viet-Minh preparations 
for the invasion of Laos had started two years earlier, after the central 
committee of the Laodong (Viet-Minh Communist Party) had decided 
to organize a ‘free Thai movement’. 

24 Apr.—Admiral Radford, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, arrived in Saigon for defence consultations with Gen. 
Salan, French C.-in-C. in Indo-China. 

The Laotian Defence Ministry ordered emergency mobilization 
measures, including the immediate call up of about 1,000 reservists. 

A press report stated that Tou By, leader of the Meo tribe in northern 
Laos, had gone underground with 600 partisans to carry on guerrilla 
warfare against the Viet-Minh who had overrun his territory. 

Muong Ngoi, an outpost sixty-three miles north of Luang Prabang, 
was reported by a French pilot to be in flames. There was no news of 
the garrison. 

Gen. Salan stated that the Chinese had more than doubled their aid 
to the Viet-Minh in the past two months and were at the present time 
sending 2,000 to 3,000 tons of new and superior arms a month. The 
number of Chinese technical advisers had risen to 7,000 

25 Apr.—Viet-Minh forces were reported to have reached Pak 
Seng, an outpost forty miles north-east of Luang Prabang, the royal 
capital. Reinforcements of French Union troops were being flown into 
Luang Prabang. 

27 Apr.—Gen. Salan had an interview with the Crown Prince of 
Laos at Luang Prabang and visited the fortified camp in the Plain of 
Jarres. He affirmed in a statement to the press that the Viet-Minh 
invasion of Laos had been imposed by Peking and Moscow and had not 
been desired by the Viet-Minh. 

The Crown Prince of Laos announced in a statement that the Royal 
Family would remain in Luang Prabang. He said the Government and 
population were unanimous in wishing to defend the country and that 
every precaution had been taken to ensure the defence of the capital. 

The Viet-Minh wireless announced that Souphanou Yong, ‘president 
of the resistance Government in Laos’, had issued a statement declaring 
that the ‘resistance Government elected by the National Laotian 
Assembly’ was the only legal government in Laos, and claiming that it 
represented the legitimate rights of the people. 

28 Apr.—The French High Command announced the loss of Pak 
Seng. 

Chinese accusation against Siam (see China). 

30 Apr.—Moung Sung, an outpost twenty-five miles north-east of 
Luang Prabang, fell to Viet-Minh forces. 

A Viet-Minh raid at Ninh-Binh, south of Hanoi in the Red River 
delta, was repulsed by artillery after a two-hour battle. 

2 May—Minor clashes took place about nine miles north of Luang 
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Prabang between French parachute troops from the Luang Prabang 
garrison and advanced Viet-Minh elements. 

U.S. statement on despatch of arms (see United States). 

3 May—The Laotian Government announced the appointment of 
two new Ministers—for Education and Health. 

The Cambodian Government announced that Puth Chhay, leader of 
the Issarak rebels, had joined the Government forces. 

4 May—Viet-Minh forces overran the outpost of Tha Tom, thirty 
miles south-east of the French centre of resistance on the Plain of 

arres. 
; Gen. Lechéres, Chief of Staff of the French Air Force, arrived in 
Hanoi. 

The Cambodian Government issued a communiqué declaring 
Cambodia’s readiness to fight in co-operation with France, provided 
‘complete independence’ was accorded. 

5 May—Viet-Minh forces attacked the new town of Dong Quang 
south of Hanoi. 

M. Letourneau announced on arrival in Saigon that France would 
not abandon any of the Associated States: the French effort in defence 
of Laos would be pursued and reinforced. 

6 May—Viet-Minh forces attacked French Union forces south of 
Nam Dinh, fifty miles south of Hanoi in Tonking. 

The French High Command stated that Viet-Minh forces in Laos 
north of Luang Prabang and around the Plain of Jarres were with- 
drawing. The column which had advanced to within fifteen miles of 
Luang Prabang had withdrawn to a point fifty miles north-east of the 
city. Other forces were retreating along the road to Sam Neua. 


INDONESIA. 21 Apr.—Netherlands. A Netherlands-Indonesian 
agreement was signed in Jakarta for the ending of the work of the 
Netherlands military mission in Indonesia towards the end of the year 
and the immediate gradual repatriation of its members. 


IRAQ. 2 May—King Feisal II took the oath assuming his royal 
prerogatives. 

5 May—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
nationalize the British-owned Baghdad Light and Power Company. 
The Cabinet had asked the Minister to negotiate with the company on 
methods of transfer and on compensation. 


ISRAEL. 17 Apr.—The Foreign Ministry stated that a Note requesting 
an opportunity for consultation on any aspect of the forthcoming 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations likely to affect Israeli interests had been 
sent to the United States as well as to Britain because both parties to 
the negotiations were ‘likely to consult with America’. 

19 Apr.—A Foreign Ministry official revealed that Israel had 
appealed to Britain, the United States, France, and Turkey to use their 
influence to prevent a deterioration of the situation on Israel’s borders. 
The Chief of Staff made a similar appeal to the chief U.N. observer in 
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Israel (continued) 

Palestine. The Foreign Office spokesman referred to the grave situation 
arising from recent incidents, including an attack on five Israeli fishi 
boats on the high seas by an Egyptian warship on 17 April and the 
killing of three Israelis on the Israeli-Jordan border in the past few days, 

Broadcasting on Independence Day, Mr Ben Gurion, Prime Minister, 
said that during the past four years Israel’s trade deficit had amounted 
to £400 m. (Israel) which had had to be found from outside sources, 
The raising of this external capital had made possible the absorption of 
thousands of immigrants but the excess of imports over exports ‘spells 
danger to our material, political, and moral existence’, and the economic 
front—production and labour—would be decisive in determining 
Israel’s international standing and perhaps her physical existence. In 
five years the total of immigrants into Israel had amounted to 700,000, 
but the annual rate had declined from 170,000 in the first four years to 
less than 24,000 in 1952. There were about one million Jews in other 
lands who were immigrating gradually; about six million could come 
but did not want to; and about three million wished to emigrate but 
were prevented from doing so. Since the foundation of the State, 
Israel’s military strength had tripled. Mr Ben Gurion said Israel would 
always prefer peace to war but if her neighbours continued to refuse to 
make peace, then Israel would endure the situation not less than they. 

21 Apr.—Border clash (see Jordan). 

22 Apr.—Shooting between Arab soldiers and Israeli ‘local guards’ 
started in the border area between Jewish and Arab Jerusalem and 
lasted for an hour when U.N. officers were able to arrange a ‘cease fire’. 
Six Jews and at least twenty-five Arabs were reported wounded. 

Mr Ben Gurion, Prime Minister, received the British Ambassador 
and expressed the serious view taken by the Government of recent 
incidents, including the interception and search of Israeli fishing 
vessels by an Egyptian corvette and several murders, attributed to 
Jordan Arabs, in the Jerusalem area. The British Ambassador presented 
a Note expressing concern over the clashes and the hope that Israel 
would not act unilaterally over the alleged infiltration activities. 

23 Apr.—Shooting started again in Jerusalem between Arab legion- 
aries and Israelis. Later at a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, Jews and Arabs agreed to proposals to ease tension submitted 
by Gen. Riley, the U.N. Chief of Staff. 

24 Apr.—The resignation for family reasons of Gen. Riley, the U.S. 
head of the Mixed Armistice Commission, was announced. 

The number of Arabs killed during the shooting in Jerusalem rose to 
nine: fourteen were said to be wounded. 


ITALY. 30 Apr.—Defence Talks. Mr Wilson, U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, and Gen. Bradley, Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
arrived in Rome for defence talks. ’ 

Germany. An agreement was signed in Rome by Signor De Gasper! 
and the British, French, U.S., and German Ambassadors, providing 
for the immediate return to their former German owners of the four 
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libraries administered under sequestration as German assets in Italy 
(see p. 142). 


JAPAN. 16 Apr.—Persian Oil. British attitude re Japanese purchase 
(see Great Britain). 

17 Apr.—United States. The Foreign Ministry announced that 
in reply to a Japanese request for revision of the jurisdiction clause of 
the U.S.-Japanese agreement, the United States had intimated its 
willingness to hand over to Japan the right of arrest and trial of U.S. 
soldiers who broke the law in Japan. 

19 Apr.—General Election. Polling took place for a general election. 
The results were: Liberals, 199 seats (205 in the former Diet); Pro- 
gressives, 76 (88); Socialists (right-wing), 66 (80); Socialists (left-wing), 
72 (56); Liberals (Hatoyama splinter), 35 (40); Farm Labour, 5 (4); 
Communists, 1 (nil); Independents and others, 12 (13). 

24 Apr.—Upper House Elections. Polling took place to fill 128 
out of the 250 seats in the House of Councillors (Upper House). 

27 Apr.—The following results of the Upper House election were 
announced. The Yoshida Liberals won an additional 11 seats, giving 
them a total of 93, and the left-wing Socialists won 10 more seats to 
bring their total to 41. The strength of the Ryokufukai (Green Breeze 
Society) dropped from 55 to 33 seats, and the right-wing Socialists’ 
strength dropped from 31 seats to 26. The splinter Hatoyama Liberals 
failed to gain a seat, and the Communists failed to add to their single 
seat. Many independents were returned, bringing their total to at least 
30 


30 Apr.—Japanese-Argentine trade agreement (see Argentina). 


JORDAN. 21 Apr.—Arab Legion H.Q. reported that an Israeli patrol 
opened fire across the demarcation line in the Hebron district. Men of 
the Arab Legion and National Guards returned the fire and the ex- 
change lasted five hours. Three Arabs were severely wounded, one of 
whom died. 

22 Apr.—Border clash in Jerusalem (see Israel). 

24 Apr.—The Egyptian Foreign Office announced that the Jordan 
Government had appealed to Britain, France, and the United States to 
end repeated Israeli aggression. 

26 Apr.—It was announced that King Hussein had asked Dr Fawzi 
Mulki, his Ambassador in London, to form a new Cabinet after his 
inauguration on 2 May. 

27 Apr.—It was announced that two Arab legionaries had been 
executed for spying for Israel and three civilians sentenced to life 
imprisonment for the same offence. 

The Prime Minister, Tewfiq Abulhuda, announced the Govern- 
ment’s decision to resign on 5 May and said the Government would 
therefore refrain from answering criticisms of the budget which had 
been voiced in the House of Deputies. 

2 May—King Hussein came of age and took the oath of loyalty to 
the constitution, 
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5 May—New Government. Dr Fawzi el Mulki announced his 
Government in which he assumed the portfolio for Defence in addition 
to the premiership. Other Ministers included: Said el Mufti, Deputy 
Prime Minister and State Minister; Bahjat el Tahouni, Interior: 
Suliman Sukkar, Finance; and Dr Hussein Khalidi, Foreign Minister 
and Deputy Chief Justice. 


KENYA. 16 Apr.—The Government announced its decision to intro- 
duce the death penalty for the unlawful possession of firearms. 

17 Apr.—The Government issued a statement declaring that ‘it 
condemned and would not tolerate acts of indiscipline involving the 
unlawful causing of death or injury, the rough handling of members 
of the public, suspects, or prisoners, or the misappropriation of or 
damage to their property.’ It explained that owing to the needs of the 
emergency some of those engaged in active operations lacked the 
experience and training of members of the regular military and police 
forces and that in such circumstances errors of judgement were in- 
evitable. At the same time the Government strongly deprecated the 
general usually unsubstantiated allegations of brutality made by ill- 
informed and ill-disposed persons. The statement said that directives 
had already been addressed to the security forces on the need for 
exercising restraint in all dealings with the public and on the necessity 
to report any casualties. In well-substantiated cases disciplinary action 
and court proceedings had already been taken against offenders. 

The inhabitants of two shanty villages on the perimeter of Nairobi 
which were known to be hotbeds of Mau-Mau activity were screened 
by security forces and given two days to leave before the destruction of 
the huts. Five hundred suspects were arrested. 

19 Apr.—The arrest was announced of fifteen Mau-Mau leaders, 
all Kikuyu except two, who had in recent months gained control of 
Mau-Mau in Nairobi and had established a Mau-Mau Central Council 
issuing directives to district committees in various part of the Central 
Province. Three-quarters of the Nairobi group had been arrested. 

African unofficial members of the Legislative Assembly issued a state- 
ment declaring their approval of the use of troops and home guards in 
the emergency but requesting the forces of law and order to take all 
possible precautions not to hurt the ‘innocent masses’. 

The executive of the Kenya African Union issued a statement signed 
by the acting president, Mr Awori, saying that the Union did not chal- 
lenge the magistrate’s findings in the Kenyatta case, in which an appeal 
was pending, and that its policy would continue to be to work through 
legitimate channels. The Union had distributed thousands of handbills 
requesting the people to keep quiet whatever the decision, and incidents 
feared by many had not arisen. With the ban on meetings the Union 
had to rely on the forces of law and order to deal with the terrorists. It 
asked that the utmost care should be taken not to provoke the innocent 
masses into joining the terrorists, and it repeated its offer to help in the 
way of propaganda by radio, press, or meetings. 
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It was announced that six terrorists had been killed in the past 
twenty-four hours. 

20 Apr.—The bodies of twelve victims of Mau-Mau were recovered 
from the debris after bulldozers had destroyed the two shanty villages 
in Mathari valley on the outskirts of Nairobi. 

21 Apr.—Four more bodies of Mau-Mau victims were discovered in 
the debris of Maparani shanty town in Mathari valley. 

A European horticulturist, Mr Lavers, was shot dead by an African 
at Ziwani native location, Nairobi. 

Kenyatta. Appeals against the conviction and sentences on Kenyatta 
and on the five others accused with him were lodged with the Supreme 
Court. 

22 Apr.—The Official Gazette published an emergency regulation 
abolishing the procedure for application to the Court of Appeal for 
leave of appeal and making leave of appeal exercisable only on a certifi- 
cate from the court of trial. 

The Government published extracts from a directive sent by the 
Mau-Mau central council to district organizations on 21 March. It 
spoke of the necessity to liquidate many enemies ‘before the big war 
begins’ and said that an oath should be taken to destroy those who 
arrested Kenyatta, those who conducted the case against him, and all 
those who helped the whites. Any person disobeying should also be 
destroyed. 

24 Apr.—Nairobi was declared a special area in which any person 
failing to answer a challenge to halt might be shot. 

Screening operations began in the shanty village of Kairobangi on 
the outskirts of Nairobi. 

Seven Africans were sentenced to death for the murder of the Ruck 
family on a North Kinangop farm. 

25 Apr.—A Mau-Mau gang murdered an Italian woman, her two 
children, and their African cook in their house on the slopes of Mount 
Kenya. 

29 Apr.—Colonial Secretary’s statement on casuaities, arrests, and 
financial help (see Great Britain). 

Four tribal police and four home guards were killed when a Mau-Mau 
gang attacked a home guard post in the Fort Hall district. In addition, 
six home guards, three women, and eight children were missing. 

30 Apr.—Bombs were dropped by R.A.F. aircraft for the first time 
against the Mau-Mau during operations in the Aberdare Mountains. 

1 May—The Government issued a statement that 23,000 Kikuyu 
children—about 30 per cent of the total in the Nyeri, Fort Hall, and 
Kiambu reserves—were away from school because of Mau-Mau 
activities. The closing of over 100 independent schools had affected 
13,000 children, and 10,000 others were not being taught because of 
terrorist intimidation of parents and teachers. 

3 May-——-A Mau-Mau gang killed an African boy on a European 
farm near Thomson’s Falls. Three other African servants were slashed 
and arms and other objects stolen. 

Nineteen loyal Kikuyu were killed in a Mau Mau attack on a Home 
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Guard post in the Nyeri area. One other died later. 

4 May—Five Kikuyu were sentenced to death by the Supreme Court 
for the murder of two European settlers. 

A Government statement said that more and more Kikuyu were 
giving themselves up and confessing their links with Mau Mau. 

6 May—It was announced that the death penalty had been extended 
to persons unlawfully manufacturing firearms, ammunition, or ex- 
plosives, or unlawfully possessing them. 

An African lance-corporal was killed by terrorists in the Nyeri 
district. 

Several more districts were declared special areas where persons 
failing to halt when challenged could be shot by security forces. 


KOREA. 17 Apr.—The Allied Command delivered to the Communists 
a letter expressing readiness to discuss immediately a reopening of the 
armistice talks and proposing that prisoners not wishing to be re- 
patriated be handed over to the jurisdiction in Korea of a neutral State 
such as Switzerland. It further suggested that after a reasonable time, 
such as sixty days, during which the neutral State would afford to the 
parties concerned opportunity to determine the attitude of prisoners 
in their custody, the neutral State would arrange for the peaceable 
disposition of those remaining in custody. 

U.S. Civilians. The U.S. State Department announced that the 
North Korean Government had agreed to release seven American 
civilians: three others had died, and the North Korean Government 
had no information concerning three others believed to have been over- 
run in June 1950. 

18 Apr.—Prisoners’ Riots. The U.N. Prisoner-of-War Command 
announced that during riots on Yoncho Island on 17 April four 
prisoners had been killed and forty-five injured. 

19 Apr.—U.N. and Communist liaison officers agreed to resume 
plenary armistice negotiations on 25 April. 

Gen. Mark Clark, U.N. Supreme Commander, announced that no 
U.N. soldier showing pro-Communist sympathies on return from 
captivity would be allowed to meet press correspondents until Army 
doctors decided he was fit to do so. 

20 Apr.—The exchange of sick and wounded prisoners began at 
Panmunjom in accordance with the agreement reached on 11 April. 
The 100 U.N. prisoners handed over by the Communists included 
twelve British. 

23 Apr.—Prisoners. A Communist spokesman announced at a 
meeting of the liaison groups that the Communists would repatriate 
more sick and wounded prisoners than the 600 originally promised. 
He said those recently captured would be included. 

South Korea. A hundred members of the South Korean National 
Assembly led a demonstration by about 4,000 persons at Pusan against 
the resumption of cease-fire talks. They shouted: ‘Let us march to the 
Yalu’ and ‘Give us unification or death’. 
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24 Apr.—The reopening of plenary sessions of the armistice negotia- 
tions was postponed until 26 April at the request of the Communists. 

A United Nations spokesman informed the Communists that the 
United Nations would repatriate more than the 5,800 sick and wounded 
they had originally announced because they believed that under the 
Geneva Convention such repatriation was intended to be a ‘continuing 

rocess’. 
: 26 Apr.—At the resumption of the armistice talks Gen. Nam II 
submitted on behalf of the Communists the following proposals for 
repatriation of prisoners: (1) prisoners insisting on repatriation to be 
sent home within two months of an armistice; (2) the remainder to be 
sent to an agreed neutral State within two months thereafter; (3) both 
sides to be free to send persons to the neutral State within six months 
of their arrival so as to eliminate prisoners’ ‘apprehensions’ regarding 
repatriation ; (4) the neutral State to facilitate the repatriation of those 
requesting it within the same six months; (5) the disposition of the 
remainder to be settled by a political conference to be created under the 
armistice agreement; (6) expenses incurred during the prisoners’ stay 
in the neutral country to be borne by the countries to which they 
belonged. 

The Communists objected to Switzerland as the choice for the neutral 
country on the ground that she had already been nominated by the 
United Nations as one of the four neutrals to supervise an armistice. 

Gen. Harrison, head of the U.N. delegation, said the removal of 
prisoners to a point outside Korea was quite unjustified: it would 
cause many practical difficulties and undesirable delays. He considered 
the period of six months’ custody by a neutral State as ‘utterly exorbit- 
ant’. 

The Communists completed the handing over of 684 sick and 
wounded allied prisoners. 

27 Apr.—The armistice talks were continued but no progress was 
made. 

The U.N. Command broadcast an offer of a $50,000 reward for 
every Communist jet aircraft delivered intact to non-Communist 
territory and a bonus of $50,000 to the first Communist pilot to arrive. 
Leaflets announcing the offer were showered over North Korea. 

28 Apr.—Further truce talks were held but no progress made. 

It was announced that Mr Murphy, the outgoing U.S. Ambassador 
in Japan, had been appointed as diplomatic adviser to Gen. Mark Clark, 
the U.S. Supreme Commander. 

29 Apr.—South Korea. President Syngman Rhee of South Korea 
told a press conference: “The Republic of Korea cannot accept any 
armistice while the Chinese are still in Korea. . . As soon as the Com- 
munists are out of the way, the people of North and South Korea will 
come together again like water’. 

Gen. Nam II announced at the truce talks that his side was prepared 
to nominate an Asian neutral nation to undertake the custody of 
prisoners not wishing to be repatriated. 

1 May—At a meeting of liaison officers the U.N. officers demanded 
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the return of 375 more sick and wounded prisoners who had been 
identified by prisoners already liberated. The Communists insisted 
that all sick and wounded had been returned. 

Gen. Harrison proposed Sweden as an alternative to Switzerland 
for the neutral nation to undertake the custody of prisoners unwilling 
to return home, but Gen. Nam II insisted that the neutral State must 
be an Asian State. Gen. Harrison said the Communists’ failure to name 
a neutral State cast suspicion on their objectives in the negotiations. 

The 8th Army announced that Communist casualties for the last 
week amounted to 1,150 killed, 830 wounded, and 7 captured. 

2 May—At the armistice talks, Gen. Nam II mentioned as four 
possible neutrals in the place of Switzerland or Sweden—lIndia, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia, but he declined to specify the Com- 
munists’ final choice because, he said, it might prove embarrassing to 
that country if the United Nations failed to agree. 

Chinese troops attacked British Commonwealth positions but were 
repulsed after fierce fighting. 

U.N. aircraft flew more than 1,100 sorties. 

3 May—Chinese troops attacked five positions near Panmunjom, 
forcing an Allied withdrawal. 

The U.N. Command announced the completion of the return of 
6,770 Communist prisoners of war. 

Hungnam was bombarded by the U.S. battleship New Jersey and by 
naval aircraft. 

4 May—At the truce talks Gen. Harrison nominated Pakistan as a 
neutral nation to take charge of prisoners unwilling to be repatriated. 
The Communists evaded a direct reply, insisting that agreement must 
be reached on the actual moving of prisoners to neutral soil before a 
neutral nation could be chosen. 

U.N. warships bombarded Wonsan. 

5 May—No progress was made at the truce talks. Gen. Harrison 
described the Communist proposal to remove prisoners to a neutral 
country as impracticable. He said many prisoners would destroy them- 
selves rather than submit to removal from Korea. 

6 May—Gen. Harrison told the Communists at the truce talks that 
according to the U.N. concept ‘the neutral custodian would have full 
control of security and administration of all prisoners’ in its hands. He 
also put forward a new proposal, namely that Korean prisoners be 
released in Korea immediately after the signing of an armistice and 
allowed to settle where they chose in Korea. The proposal was im- 
mediately rejected by Gen. Nam II. 


LEBANON. 21 Apr.—Visit of President to Egypt (see Egypt). 

27 Apr.—President on Canal Zone question (see Egypt). 

28 Apr.—Government’s Resignation. The President accepted the 
resignation of Khaled Shehab’s Government. It followed accusations 
of incompetence by a majority in Parliament and demands for its 
resignation. 
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29 Apr.—President Shamoun entrusted Saeb Salam, an Independ- 
ent, with the formation of a new Government. 

1 May—New Government. Saeb Salam announced his Govern- 
ment, in which he assumed, besides the premiership, the portfolios of 
Defence and of the Interior. George Hakim was retained as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Economy, and George Karam became Finance 
Minister. 


MALAYA. 24 Apr.—Gen. Templer appointed a committee to consider 
whether the Federation should hold trial by jury. 

Immigration. The Governments of Singapore and Malaya an- 
nounced regulations to control immigration into the two territories 
because of the constant pressure of would-be immigrants. 

1 May—The Federal Government announced that Ah Kuk, a 
member of the Malayan Communist Party’s central committee, had 
been killed by his bodyguard of three who had then surrendered to the 
olice. 

‘ 3 May—Emergency Figures. Preliminary estimates revealed that 
sixty-five terrorists and twelve members of the security forces had been 
killed during April. 

6 May—Mr McGillivray, deputy High Commissioner, announced 
the Government’s decision to appoint a select committee to examine the 
question of elections to the Federal Legislative Council and appropriate 
constitutional changes. 

It was also announced that all Government departments had been 
instructed to reduce expenditure immediately as economies had been 
necessitated by a reduction in revenue resulting from a recession in 
world prices for primary products. 


NETHERLANDS. 21 Apr.—Agreement to close down military mission 
in Indonesia (see Indonesia). 


NIGERIA. 28 Apr.—Application for amendment to constitution (see 
Great Britain). 

6 May—East Nigeria. The Lieutenant-Governor announced that 
he was dissolving the East Nigerian House of Assembly on the advice of 
the Executive Council. Elections would be held in two or three months’ 
time. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 21 Apr.—A four- 
point plan for ‘better defence at less cost’ was contained in an open 
letter signed by 142 eminent citizens of N.A.T.O. countries including 
Gen. Marshall and Mr Finletter, former Secretazy of Air, of the United 
States, M. Herriot, President of the French National Assembly, and 
Mr Clement Davies, leader of the British Liberal Party. The plan 
proposed immediate steps to make the Atlantic nations, eventually, 
one financial and trading community; the absorption by N.A.T.O. of 
international agencies; the creation of a ‘North Atlantic consultative 
assembly’ to encourage economic collaboration under the treaty; and 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization (continued 
the setting up of ‘a central agency to co-ordinate allied policy and plan- 
ning in all vital areas where imperialist Communist aggression threatens 
ace.” 
Pigs Apr.—North Atlantic Council. The eleventh session of the 
Council opened in Paris with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
Economics, and Finance present. 
Mr Dulles read a message from President Eisenhower in which he 
deplored the necessity to devote so large a proportion of their energies 
and resources to defence but said that until conditions for genuine peace 
had been established it would be foolhardy to delude themselves about 
the dangers confronting them. 
Aircraft Production. The Defence Ministers signed an agreement 
for the manufacture in Europe, under American ‘offshore’ contracts, 
of 1,200 fighter aircraft valued at $550 m. to be delivered by June 1956. 
Two of the contracts provided for the purchase of about 450 British 
Hawker Hunter aircraft valued at $140 m. and for over 100 British 
Sea Hawks valued at $13 m. Big contracts were placed for French 
Mystere aircraft. Contracts worth $42 m. were also signed for the 
production of the Hawker Hunter in Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Additional contracts with Italy were being negotiated. 
Mr Dulles told the press that the Council had agreed that nothing in 
recent Soviet moves justified the view that they were necessarily more 
than a change of tactics. He said he had spoken of the need for a long 
and steady pull to preserve a balance between military and economic 
factors. He gave the following figures of the value of U.S. shipments to 
N.A.T.O. countries: 1951, $950 m ; 1952, $1,110 m.; by the end of 
June 1953, $3,000 m.; and, subject to Congressional approval, in 1954, 
$3,600 m. Mr Dulles emphasized U.S. support for the creation of the 
European Defence Community, saying he knew of no alternative, and 
he added that if there were no prospect of bringing in a German 
defence contribution his Government would want to review the 
entire N.A.T.O. programme. 
Speech by M. Bidault (see France). 
24 Apr.—Infrastructure Programme. The Council ‘aitinn a 
financial agreement apportioning members’ shares of the costs of the 
infrastructure (basic installations) programme, estimated to cost 
£685 m. up to the end of 1956. Of this amount, £370 m. had already 
been spent or allotted. It was agreed that the remaining amount for 
1953—£67 m.—and a further {250 m. to be spread over the years 
1954-6 would be divided in the following proportions: Belgium 5:09 
per cent; Canada 7:13; Denmark 3:05; France 13°75; Greece 1°01; 
Italy 6-50; Luxembourg 0:20; Netherlands 4:07; Norway 2°54: 
Portugal 0-32; Turkey 2-03; United Kingdom 11-45; United States 
42°86. 
In addition to airfields, of which the total authorized was 124, the 
programme covered the provision of jet fuel supply systems (involving 
about 2,000 miles of pipe-line), telecommunication networks, naval 
bases, and radar warning installations. 
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E.D.C. Treaty. M. Bidault informed the Council that agreement 
had been reached on the additional protocols to the E.D.C. treaty. 
25 Apr.—On the conclusion of the Council meeting a communiqué 
was issued which said that the Council had established ‘a firm military 
programme for 1953 and a provisional programme for 1954’. In addition 
to the Greek and Turkish contributions there would be a notable 
increase in the size of N.A.T.O. forces and a considerable improvement 
in their effectiveness. 

After recording agreement on the financing of the infrastructure pro- 
gramme (already announced), the communiqué said that a method for 
preparing correlated production programmes had been developed with 
the object of ensuring economy and efficiency in the production pro- 
grammes of European countries. U.S. participation, through off- 
shore procurement, was an important factor, and the fighter aircraft 
production programme, just announced, an important result. Other 
programmes were being considered. The Secretary-General’s progress 
report had stressed the close collaboration between the civilian and 
military agencies of N.A.T.O. and had underlined the importance of 
developing a better understanding of N.A.T.O.’s aims and achieve- 
ments. 

The Council had agreed that recent Soviet moves and gestures would 
be welcomed if proved by events to be genuine efforts to reduce inter- 
national tension, but it found ‘that there had not yet in fact been any 
change in the fundamental threat to the security of free peoples’. 
Evidence of this threat could be found in the ‘huge and constantly 
strengthened military force’ maintained by the nations responsible 
for existing tension and in their continued promotion of aggression, of 
which the most recent example was the extension of hostilities in Laos. 
The Council therefore reaffirmed the policy of collective defence and 
considered it essential that member Governments should continue to 
develop the free Atlantic Community which should include a European 
Defence Community. They also reaffirmed their fundamental desire 
to build for peace, and they resolved to broaden their co-operation in 
every sphere—economic, political and social, as well as military. 
German Defence Contribution. Another communiqué was issued 
recording the Federal German Government’s agreement to a total 
defence contribution at the rate of g50 m. marks a month for the period 
after the entry into force of the European Defence Community treaty 
up to June 1954. Of this total the following amounts would be deducted 
to cover the cost of maintaining Allied forces in Germany: for the first 
six months of the period, 400 m. marks; for the following two months, 
300 m. marks, and for the following one month, 200 m. marks. 

It was understood that the existing German contribution to occupa- 
tion costs of 600 m. marks a month would be continued at that rate 
until the end of 1953 or until the entry into force of the E.D.C. treaty, 
whichever should be the earlier. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 17 Apr.—E.P.U. The O.E.E.C. announced the following figures 
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Organization for European Economic Co-operation (continued) 
of members’ positions within the European Payments Union: 

(1) Operations for the month of March 1953 in millions of units of 
account (equivalent to dollars): Austria, —3-7; Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, —16-°3; Denmark, —2-3; France, —19:4; Germany + 10:7; 
Greece, —1°7; Iceland, —1-0; Italy, —28; Netherlands, +-35:3; 
Norway, —2-°3; Portugal, +-1-9; Sweden, —12; Switzerland, +23:1; 
Turkey, —5-5; Britain +21. 

During the month Britain received $11-3 m. in gold in respect of her 
creditor position. France, having exceeded her quota limit, had to settle 
her indebtedness in gold. 

(2) Cumulative positions from the beginning of E.P.U. to 31 March 
1953 (in millions of units of account): Austria, -+-10; Belgium and 
Luxembourg, +402°3; Denmark, —41-9; France, —674-4; Germany, 
+441°2; Greece, nil; Iceland, —2-8; Italy, +52-1; Netherlands, 
+357°9; Norway, —33°4; Portugal, +63-9; Sweden, +200°3; 
Switzerland, +223-3 (from 1 November 1950); Turkey, —131°9; 
Britain, —830-7. 


PAKISTAN. 17 Apr.—Dismissal of Government. The Governor- 
General dismissed the Government of Khwaja Nazimuddin and 
requested Mr Mohammed Ali, Ambassador to the United States, to 
form a new Government. He said that Pakistan faced a very grave food 
situation and both the economic position and the law and order situation 
needed firm and vigorous action. There had been serious criticism of 
Government measures and even more of lack of measures to meet the 
situation, and he had been driven to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment was entirely inadequate to grapple with the situation. He had 
therefore dismissed it under Section 10 of the Government of India Act 
as adapted. 

18 Apr.—Khwaja Nazimuddin told the press that he had refused to 
resign when requested by the Governor-General, maintaining that 
he had the confidence of the Legislative Assembly and the country. He 
said the Governor-General had acted in ‘an illegal and unconstitutional 
manner’ in dismissing him: according to law his Cabinet should 
remain in office until he himself tendered his resignation or the Legis- 
lative Assembly expressed no confidence in the Government. 

New Government. Mohammed Ali, the new Prime Minister, 
announced his Cabinet which included seven members of the old 
Government. He reserved for himself the portfolios of Defence and 
Commerce. Other appointments included: Foreign Affairs, *Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan; Finance and Economic Affairs, *Chaudhri 
Mohammed Ali; Jnterior and States and Frontier Regions, *M. A. 
Gurmani; Industries and Food and Agriculture, Khan Abdul Qayum 
Khan; Information and Kashmir Affairs, Mohammed Shuab Qureshi. 
(Those with asterisks against their name were members of the previous 
Government.) 

21 Apr.—It was disclosed that Mr Mohammed Ali had sent 4 
message to Mr Nehru, assuring him of his resolve to seek to promote 
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friendly relations between the two countries. Mr Nehru had expressed 
a similar desire in his reply. 
22 Apr.—The Prime Minister announced the release of two east 
Pakistan Opposition leaders who had been security prisoners for three 
and a half years. 
24 Apr.—The Prime Minister announced stringent economy 
measures aimed at producing a budget surplus by the end of the year. 
5 May—Sedition Case. Mr Justice Lari of the Sind Chief Court 
accepted the petition of Z. A. Suleri, editor of Karachi’s Evening Times 
(later called the Times of Karachi), Kurshid Alam, printer and publisher 
of the paper, and N. M. Kuptal, cartoonist, to set aside the charges of 
sedition and of creating class hatred which had been framed against 
them by Karachi’s additional district magistrate, Mr Qureshi. 


PERSIA. 16 Apr.—The U.S. Ambassador made strong representations 
about the outrages in Shiraz to Dr Musaddiq, who expressed deep 
regret and promised maximum protection to Americans in the area. 
Most shops, factories, schools, and public offices remained closed in 
response to an appeal by the National Struggle Party for a one-day 
strike in token of support for Dr Musaddigq. A procession of students 
and workers marched to the Majlis Square where a mass meeting 
attended by at least 20,000 was held by Government supporters and 
left-wing elements. Speakers urged approval of the report recom- 
mending limitation of the Shah’s powers. 

Owing to the departure from Tehran of eight Opposition deputies, 
the Majlis was unable to meet for lack of a quorum. The eight deputies 
had written to the President of the Majlis saying they had left the 
capital as they did not enjoy security in it and would not return until 
order and security had returned. They charged the Government with 
planning to impose its ‘unconstitutional purpose’ on the Majlis by 
creating an atmosphere of intimidation for deputies. 

The National Struggle Party later issued a statement announcing 
this new development and saying it would recommend the Government 
to hold elections to fill the remaining fifty-six vacant seats in con- 
stituencies where Dr Musaddiq had suspended the elections in 1952 
because of his absence at The Hague. 

21 Apr.—It was officially confirmed that Gen. Afshartoos, the Chief 
of Police, had disappeared from Tehran during the night. 

Martial law was declared in Kermanshah where employees at the oil 
refinery were on strike. 

26 Apr.—Murder of Chief of Police. The police announced that 
the body of Gen. Afshartoos, the Chief of Police, had been found thirty 
miles from the capital. He had been strangled and the body bore signs 
of torture. The Foreign Minister said the murder was certainly political. 
The Shah. The new acting Court Minister, Abulghasem Amini, 
who had replaced Hussein Ala on 25 April, stated that all dissensions 
between the Shah and Dr Musaddiq had been removed as the Shah 
was fully supporting the national movement led by the Government. 
He added that a committee, with the participation of a Government 
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Persia (continued) 
inspector, had been appointed to examine the Court budget with a view 
to effecting economies. 

Queen Soraya left for a visit to Europe. . 

27 Apr.—A statement issued by the police said that retired Army 
officers and certain influential anti-Government personalities were 
involved in the plot which had led to the murder of Gen. Afshartoos 
and which aimed at weakening the Government. Fourteen persons, 
including two retired generals, had so far been arrested. The press 
reported that Mullah Kashani’s younger son had been arrested for 
complicity in the murder. 

Oil. The Government announced its decision to offer a 50 per cent 
discount off the international price for oil to American and Japanese 
companies for six months. 

30 Apr.—Two retired generals were arrested in connection with the 
murder of Gen. Afshartoos. 

1 May—Oil. The tanker Alba owned by the Italian Supor firm 
loaded 11,000 tons of oil at Abadan. 

2 May—The Government issued a statement accusing Dr Baghai, a 
Teheran Opposition deputy, of being the ringleader of an organization 
which was plotting to kidnap the heads of the security forces as a pre- 
liminary to a coup d’état. Others involved were said to be retired Army 
officers and opponents of the Government. Dr Baghai was accused of 
personally ordering the death of Gen. Afshartoos after his kidnapping. 

3 May—Dr Baghai refuted all the charges made against him. 

The military government called on Gen. Zahedi, a former Minister of 
the Interior, to report for questioning about the Afshartoos plot. 

Oil. Officials of the National Iranian Oil Company confirmed that 
Persia was about to engage ten oil technicians from a neutral country. 

4 May—Gen. Zahedi took sanctuary in the Majlis building. 

6 May—Dr Thompson, Anglican Bishop in Persia, was ordered to 
leave the country by 9 May. 


POLAND. 21 Apr.—It was learned that Gen. Komar, one of the five 
Polish deputy Ministers of Defence, had been arrested for deviation. 
28 Apr.—Polish-Austrian trade agreement (see Austria). 


RHODESIA, NORTHERN. 16 Apr.—Opening the resumed session of 
the Legislative Council in Lusaka, Sir Gilbert Rennie, the Governor, 
referred to the recent call by the African National Council for two ‘days 
of prayer’ against federation and condemned in strong terms ‘recent 
attempts to seduce employees from their duties and their loyalties’. He 
said the Government would not tolerate acts of disloyalty on the part 
of Government servants, either in the form of absenteeism or any other 
form, in furtherance of political purposes. 

The Governor announced that the Paramount Chief and Council of 
Barotseland had decided not to oppose federation provided the rights 
reserved under the Lewanika concessions were preserved by an ap- 
propriate provision in the federal constitution and that Barotseland 
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should be declared the Barotseland Protectorate by an Order in Council. 
He had assured them that the federal scheme had made quite clear that 
the rights under the concession would be preserved, and the Secretary 
of State had already approved the second proviso in principle. 

18 Apr.—A motion agreeing to the terms of the White Paper on 
federation was approved by 17 votes to 4 in the Legislative Council. 
The two European members representing African interests and the 
two African members voted against the motion. 

19 Apr.—It was announced that the Northern Rhodesian African 
National Congress had cabled the British Government asking that 
introduction into Parliament of the Bill authorizing federation should be 
delayed pending the submission by the Congress of a ‘feasible alter- 
native’. A conference of African leaders would be held within the next 
two weeks to formulate the alternative plan. 

27 Apr.—The executive committee of the Northern Rhodesian 
African National Congress decided to support, as an alternative to 
federation, a partition plan sponsored by Sir Stewart Gore-Brown. 
It proposed the division of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into one 
European and two African states. 

29 Apr.—A resolution in favour of the partition plan was withdrawn 
at a meeting of the Congress atter it had been strongly opposed by 
two Southern Rhodesian delegates and by delegates from the urban 
areas of Northern Rhodesia. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Michael Scott who said that federation was tantamount to domination. 


RHODESIA, SOUTHERN. 21 Apr.—Budget. In presenting his 
budget, the Finance Minister announced an enormous improvement in 
the financial position because of the drastic measures taken in 1952 to 
reduce foreign imports, to restrict credit, and increase taxation. The 
national income had increased from {99:2 m in 1951 to £118 m. in 
1952. He said the new federal state would start with large sterling 
balances, a favourable visible trade balance, a well-diversified export 
trade, and an extremely strong budgetary position. He announced the 
following tax reliefs: a reduction in the personal tax from {10 to £5 
for European males and from £5 to £2 10s. for European women and 
Coloureds; the abolition of the 24 per cent surcharge on income tax; 
a reduction in income tax of 3d. in the pound bringing it back to 
7s. gd.; the removal of the 12 per cent and 10 per cent taxes on motor 
cars. 

26 Apr.—In a broadcast to Africans Sir Godfrey Huggins declared 
that the aim of federation was not to keep Africans down, as so many of 
them believed, but to foster partnership and co-operation. The African 
had his own part to play in building up Central Africa but ‘if we try 
to move too fast we may make itimpossible for him to play that part’. 
He hoped it would be possible to remove some of the discriminatory 
legislation for civilized Africans: a committee was examining the 
question. He also hoped to see more Africans in responsible positions 
among their own people, after training. Africans had no cause to 
worry about land as existing rights in all three territories would be 
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Rhodesia Southern (continued) 

preserved and movement between territories would continue to be 
voluntary. Sir Godfrey hoped that members of the Federal Parliament 
would not form themselves into racial blocs as that would be a tragedy. 
There should be no domination but leadership. ‘For a long time 
Europeans must lead, for obvious reasons, but to dominate apart from 
leading would be wrong’. He asked Africans for their good will and 
help in making federation work. 

30 Apr.—A statement issued on behalf of Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Southern Rhodesia, Mr Welensky, Northern Rhodesia, and Mr 
Barrow, Nyasaland, announced the decision to form a Federal Party 
open to all those in favour of launching the first Federal Government. 


RUMANIA. 22 Apr.—Preliminary agreement on Danube shipping 
conference (see Yugoslavia). 


SAUDI ARABIA. 17 Apr.—British statement on the Buraimi oasis 
dispute (see Great Britain). 
19 Apr.—Further British statement (see Egypt). 


SIAM. 28 Apr.—Chinese accusations against Siam (see China). 
29 Apr.—U.S. statement re Siamese request (see United States). 


SIERRA LEONE. 26 Apr.—The Governor announced the appoint- 
ment of the five African unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
as Ministers. They were the first African Ministers to be appointed in 
the Colony. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 18 Apr.—Dr Malan, Prime Minister, said in a 
broadcast that the election had given the Government a majority not far 
short of that required by the entrenched clauses of the constitution to 
allow the passage of the Government’s apartherd legislation. With the 
co-operation of only twelve or thirteen Opposition members, the en- 
trenched clauses could be removed to establish the full sovereignty of 
Parliament. He said the alternative would be ‘much more difficult and 
involve a continuation of the struggle’. 

In a statement to the press Dr Strauss, leader of the United Party, 
said he emphatically rejected Dr Malan’s ‘despicable manoeuvre’: 
‘there are no quislings in our ranks who would be prepared to sell their 
souls to make it possible for him and his Government to attain their dis- 
graceful ends.’ He added that his party was eager to lift the colour ques- 
tion out of the political hurly-burly. It rested with Dr Malan to ask the 
United Party for its co-operation as a whole in seeking a common 
solution. 

Dr Strauss pointed out in a broadcast that the Nationalist Party had 
obtained 61 per cent of the seats with only 45 per cent of the votes, 
while the Opposition had obtained only 30 per cent of the seats with 
55 per cent of the votes. 

19 Apr.—Senator Nicholls, a former South African High Com- 
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missioner in London, announced his resignation eight months previously 
from the United Party. At the request of Mr Strauss he had deferred 
revealing his decision until after the election. He said he had striven 
all his life for the synthesis of the culture, character, and ideals of both 
white races. All Natal had attempted to do was to safeguard the con- 
tract enshrining the interests of the English-speaking people. Dr 
Malan’s fundamentalists had now triumphed. Natal had the strength 
and the knowledge to save South Africa, but she would need a clearer 
appreciation of the forces against her and the necessary courage to 
counter them. 

20 Apr.—The executive committees of the African National Congress, 
the South African Indian Congress, and the Franchise Action Council 
(representing Coloured people) issued a statement calling on all South 
Africans to join a campaign for the immediate repeal of the anti- 
democratic Bills passed by the last Parliament. It appealed especially for 
European support for the non-whites who were pledged to wage a 
‘relentless struggle for the fundamental human rights of freedom of 
speech, association, and movement’. 

29 Apr.—Senator Heaton Nicholls declared in a speech at Pieter- 
maritzburg that the division between the white races in South Africa 
had become definite, complete, and final. English-speaking people, all 
reared in the liberal tradition, could not possibly accept the political 
and religious fundamentalism of the Nationalists. He advocated a new 
form of federation in which the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and 
part of Cape Province would form a Republic within the Common- 
wealth while English-speaking parts would retain their allegiance to the 
Crown and its old traditions. 


SUDAN. 22 Apr.—Sudanese delegations in Cairo for discussions re 
elections (see Egypt). 

6 May—Elections. The Electoral Commission announced that the 
elections could not be held before the second half of October. 


TUNISIA. 22 Apr.—A pro-French lawyer, Taib Gachem, was shot 
at Mouknine and died later. A Tunisian Nationalist was arrested and 
charged with the crime. 

23 Apr.—Local Government Elections. Elections to caidal 
representative councils were completed. Voting was restricted to 
Tunisian nationals and was open to all adult males who could produce 
certificates of tax payments and elementary education. About 58 per 
cent of the registered electorate voted. 

2 May—M. Chedly Kastally, vice-chairman of the Tunis municipal 
council and a moderate nationalist, was shot dead by an Arab. He had 
agreed to stand as a candidate in the Tunis municipal election due to be 
held the following day, despite a Neo Destour appeal for a boycott of the 
elections as a protest against the voting rights of French citizens. 

Attempts were also made on the Minister of Commerce, Dr Ben- 
Rais, who was shot at for the fifth time, and on a police officer. Both 
were unhurt. 
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The police later arrested a young Tunisian who was reported to have 
confessed to the crime. 

M. de Hautecloque, the French Resident-General, called on the Bey 
and asked him on behalf of the French Government to issue an appeal 
for calm, to condemn acts of terrorism, and to urge people to go to the 
polls the next day. The Bey said he could not urge people to vote under 
conditions which he had denounced a fortnight earlier. 

The police arrested or confined to their houses a number of neo- 
Destour, Communists, and trade union leaders, including Mohammed 
Kraiem, the secretary general of the U.G.T.T., the Muslim trade union, 

3 May—tThe Bey issued a statement condemning outrages of any 
sort and appealing for calm. 

Municipal Elections. Less than 10 per cent of the Tunisians and 
only 46 per cent of Europeans went to the poll in the city of Tunis 
municipal elections. In three other communes there were no elections 
for lack of candidates. In the remaining twenty-eight where elections 
were held about 60 per cent of the Tunisians and 74 per cent of the 
French went to the polls. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Economic Commission for Europe 

25 Apr.—The discussions in Geneva on east-west European trade 
ended. A communiqué stated that the talks had opened up possibilities 
and that the atmosphere had been excellent. Mr Myrdal, the E.C.E. 
Executive Secretary, said the talks were preparatory to negotiations 
which would follow elsewhere. 

5 May—Steel. The E.C.E. published a report entitled The European 
Steel Industry and the Widespread Mill which gave a warning of the 
probability of a serious steel shortage in 1956 and recommended 
various changes in production and investment policies. 


General Assembly 

18 Apr.—Korea. The Assembly, in plenary session, approved un- 
animously the Brazilian resolution adopted by the Political Committee 
on 16 April. 

23 Apr.—Korea: Germ Warfare. The Assembly endorsed by 
51 votes to 5 (Soviet States) the proposal adopted by the Political 
Committee on 8 April to establish an international commission to 
investigate Communist charges of the use by the United Nations of 
germ warfare in Korea. Burma, India, Indonesia, and Saudi Arabia 
abstained. It was agreed that Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and 
Uruguay should be represented on the commission. 

Nationalist Forces in Burma. The Assembly also endorsed 
unanimously by 59 votes the compromise resolution passed by the 
Political Committee on 22 April demanding the internment or evacua- 
tion of Chinese Nationalist forces in Burma. The Burmese delegate, 
who had abstained in the Committee, voted for the resolution, saying 
he had been impressed by the attitude of other nations towards the issue. 
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General Assembly—Political Committee 

16 Apr.—Korea. Poland withdrew her peace proposals submitted 
on 9 April, and the Soviet bloc voted for the Brazilian draft (see 14 
April) which was adopted unanimously. 

17 Apr.—Chinese Nationalist Forces in Burma. The Burmese 
delegate, U Myint Thein, charged the Chinese Nationalist Government 
in Formosa with aggression on the ground that it exercised virtual 
control over the Chinese Nationalist forces in Burma. He adduced as 
evidence numerous documents, many of them captured in battle and 
others gathered from the press of the region, which directly linked 
Gen. Li Mi, commander of the Chinese forces in Burma, with the 
authorities in Formosa, and suggested that their activities, in con- 
junction with the Karen rebels, were essentially aimed at undermining 
the Burmese Government. One of the documents was ‘an order of the 
day’ addressed by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek to Gen. Li Mi and his troops, 
regretting difficulties of supply and promising that when Nationalist 
forces struck back at the Chinese mainland, the forces in Burma would 
be compensated and accorded the same privileges as the regular army. 
The Burmese delegate also referred to a report in The Times that Mr 
Soong, Nationalist Chargé d’ Affaires in Bangkok, had stated that 12,500 
Nationalist troops in Burma were under the direct command of For- 
mosa. U Myint Thein called for action by the Security Council to 
effect either the withdrawal of the Nationalist forces or their internment 
as required by international law. 

Dr Tsiang (Nationalist China) rejected the Burmese charge, describ- 
ing it as ‘monstrous’ and ‘unhelpful’. He said that although the 
Nationalist Government had some influence over Gen. Li Mi there was 
no evidence that it had ever ordered his troops to invade Burmese 
territory and he asserted that it had in fact tried to prevent such inci- 
dents. He said he had received a cable from Mr Soong complaining 
that he had been ‘grossly misquoted’ by The Times. (The Times on 
20 April published a despatch from its correspondent in Siam stating 
that his former report was accurate and was based on notes taken of his 
interview with Mr Soong). Dr Tsiang said that Formosa had no 
objection if Burma wished to settle the matter by military means, and 
it was ready to co-operate if she wished the Nationalist Government to 
exert its influence. It only asked that Burma should not put further 
difficulties in the way. 

The Indian delegate said that any hurt to Burma was a hurt to India 
who would accept no metaphysical arguments that this was not a clear 
case of aggression. 

20 Apr.—Sir Gladwyn Jebb (U.K.) agreed that the Burmese 
frontiers had been violated but he doubted whether the Burmese 
formal charge of aggression could be substantiated in view of Formosa’s 
limited control over the Nationalist forces in Burma. He declared that 
these forces must either leave Burma or submit to internment and that 
the supply of arms and munitions from Formosa must be stopped. He 
suggested that as an indication of their good faith the Government in 
Formosa should broadcast a message saying that the fighting must stop 
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United Nations (continued) 
and the troops be interned or evacuated. He expressed great sympathy 
for the Burmese Government who had to deal with ‘an intolerable 
situation’. . 

Mr Zarubin (U.S.S.R.) expressed support for the Burmese complaint. 

21 Apr.—Senator Lodge (U.S.A.) expressed full support for any 
efforts to secure the evacuation of Nationalist forces from Burma which 
would not endorse the Burmese charge of aggression. He said that, at 
the request of the Burmese Government, the U.S. Government had 
been making ‘vigorous efforts’ during the past few months to find a 
solution, and progress had been made in the efforts to mediate. The 
basis for any negotiations must be an agreement in principle by the 
Nationalist Government to co-operate in effecting the withdrawal of 
Gen. Li Mi’s men who, on the cessation of hostile activities, should lay 
down arms and go. Senator Lodge noted with interest the Siamese 
offer to facilitate the evacuation of the ‘irregulars’ through its territory. 
He thought it doubtful whether the evacuation of all the troops was 
feasible as some were bandits posing as Chinese Nationalists and others, 
controlled by no one, looked on the Kentung area as home. He was 
against adoption of the Burmese proposals, saying that their ‘con- 
demnatory language’ was more likely to retard than to promote agree- 
ment. 

22 Apr.—The Committee decided not to press to a vote Burma’s 
request for a finding of aggression in view of a widespread feeling that 
the complicity of the Chinese Nationalist Government had not been 
proved. Instead, a compromise Mexican draft was adopted by 58 votes 
to none, Burma and Nationalist China abstaining. The draft con- 
demned the hostile acts of Chinese Nationalist forces in Burma, called 
on all States to respect Burma’s integrity and to refrain from furnishing 
the Nationalist forces with supplies, and demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of the forces or their internment. 


UNITED STATES. 16 Apr.—President’s Appeal to Russia. In a 
speech to the American Society of Newspaper Editors President 
Eisenhower recalled how in the spring of 1945, ‘bright with the promise 
of victory and freedom’, the hope of all just men was for a just and lasting 
peace and how in the eight years that had passed since then that hope 
had wavered, grown dim, and almost died and the shadow of fear had 
lengthened across the world. The nations of the world had divided and 
followed two distinct roads. The United States had followed a way 
which was faithful to the spirit that inspired the United Nations: to 
prohibit strife, to relieve tensions, to banish fears. This way was to 
control and reduce armaments and to allow nations to devote their 
energies and resources to healing the war’s wounds. The Soviet 
Government held different views: in its design security was to be found 
not in mutual trust and aid, but in force—huge armies, subversion, rule 
of neighbour nations. Its goal was power superiority at all costs. The 
result had been tragic for the world and ironic for the Soviet Union for 
it had compelled the free world in self-defence to spend unprecedented 
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money on armaments, to develop the most terrible weapons, and it had 
inspired them to attain a unity of purpose which no propaganda would 
ever break. The free world remained, however, ready to welcome 
sincerely any genuine evidence of peaceful purpose. Now a new leader- 
ship had assumed power in the Soviet Union. It confronted a free world 
aroused, as rarely in its history, by the will to stay free. It had a precious 
opportunity ‘to help turn the tide of history’. 

President Eisenhower said every honest act of peace would be wel- 
comed. ‘We care only for sincerity of peaceful purpose—attested by 
deeds. The opportunities for such deeds are many.’ The first step to 
peace must be the conclusion of an armistice in Korea, with the im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities and the initiation of political discussions 
leading to free elections in a united Korea. No less important would be 
the ending of attacks upon the security of Indo-China and Malaya. 
The President also mentioned such specific acts as the Soviet Union’s 
signature of an Austrian peace treaty and the release of thousands of 
prisoners of war still held in Russia. He said the United States were 
ready not only to press on with their plans for the closer unity of western 
Europe but also upon that foundation, to strive to foster a broader 
European community which would include a free and united Germany 
with a Government freely elected. Such a free community and full 
independence of the east European nations could end the unnatural 
division of Europe. As world trust strengthened work could proceed 
concurrently on disarmament. The United States would welcome 
agreements which would include: (1) limitation, by absolute numbers or 
by an agreed ratio, of the military and security forces of all nations; (2) 
limitation of the proportion of total strategic materials to be devoted 
to military purposes; (3) international control of atomic energy to 
promote its use for peaceful purposes only and to ensure prohibition of 
atomic weapons; (4) limitation or prohibition of other categories of 
weapons of great destructiveness; (5) enforcement of these agreed 
limitations and prohibitions by adequate safeguards, including a 
system of practical inspection under the United Nations. 

President Eisenhower said that the successful accomplishment of 
these tasks wold enable a new kind of war to be waged against the brute 
forces of poverty and need—financed out of the savings achieved by dis- 
armament, but he repeated that there would be no concrete evidence 
of Russian concern for peace unless Soviet leaders used their influence 
to bring genuine peace to Asia, allowed other nations, including those 
in east Europe, a free choice of government and the right to associate 
freely with other nations, and finally were ready to act with others upon 
serious disarmament proposals. 

17 Apr.—North Korean agreement to release civilians (see Korea). 


18 Apr.—Indo-China. The King of Cambodia, who was on his way 


back to Indo-China after consultations in Paris, stated in New York 
that unless the French Government, within the next few months, gave 
Cambodia a greater measure of independence there was a ‘real danger’ 
that it would rebel against the existing regime and join the Viet-Minh 
movement. He agreed that prosecution of the struggle against Com- 
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munism was in the interests of his people, of France, and of the whole 
free world, but said that if Cambodia were invaded like Laos he was not 
sure that he could call for general mobilization: “The people will say 
that the French are encircled and that their end has come.’ The King 
had found growing support for the idea that the Viet-Minh were 
fighting for the independence of their country, and they did not 
‘want to die for the French’. He complained of French insistence on 
having Cambodian troops under their command and of restrictions 
placed on Cambodia’s judiciary and economy. 

zo Apr.—British statement on rejection of bids for Chief Joseph 
dam contracts (see Great Britain). 

In a speech to the Associated Press, Mr Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, said that reduction of taxes was one of the best guarantees 
against a depression if ‘peace makes possible curtailment of Govern- 
ment spending’. He insisted that any fear of depression if defence 
spending was reduced was unjustified. 

Korea. Mr Dulles told the press that the United States was com- 
mitted to the procedure under Section 60 of the proposed armistice 
agreement, all of which parts, except the principle of only voluntary 
repatriation, had been accepted by the Communists. The draft agree- 
ment provided for the calling of a political conference within ninety 
days of the armistice. Mr Dulles reaffirmed that U.S. policy, in line 
with U.N. policy, still aimed at a unified Korea. He was emphatic that 
the Government had never considered the possibility of U.N. trustee- 
ship for Formosa. 

Communist Party. The Subversive Activities Control Board 
declared the U.S. Communist Party to be ‘a subsidiary and puppet of 
the Soviet Union’ and ordered the party to reveal its membership lists 
and to give a financial accounting. The order was subject to a review 
by the courts. 

21 Apr.—Alleged Oil Cartel. The Department of Justice filed a 
civil anti-trust suit charging five American oil companies with con- 
spiring to form an international oil cartel. The Attorney-General 
stated that the decision whether to include foreign companies in the 
civil suit would be made after the Department had studied the docu- 
ments it was moving to secure from the five American companies. 

22 Apr.—Communism. The Attorney-General requested the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to order twelve alleged ‘Com- 
munist front’ organizations to register as affiliates of the Communist 
Party, to list their chief officials, and to disclose their financial arrange- 
ments. . 

Chief Joseph Dam, Seattle. The Secretary of the Army announced 
that the Army would ask for new bids for the Chief Joseph Dam con- 
tract (see p. 243). 

In a speech to Chicago industrialists, the British Ambassador, Sit 
Roger Makins, strongly deprecated the decision not to accept the 
British bid for the dam contract. He pointed out that it would have 
saved the American taxpayer $1,500,000 after taking import duties into 
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account, and he asked how America’s friends could pay their way and 
play their part in the defence of the free world if they were not allowed 
to do business on a competitive basis with the United States. 

Refugees. President Eisenhower recommended to Congress the 

enactment of emergency legislation, within the framework of the 
immigration laws, for the special admission of 120,000 immigrants a 
year for the next two years. 
23 Apr.—Chief Joseph Dam. In reply to questions at a press 
conference, President Eisenhower supported the rejection and reopening 
of bids for the contract because, he said, there was nothing in the 
specifications to show there was equivalent quality in the two items on 
which the bids were submitted. The specifications were being re- 
written and put out and there would be nothing in them to exclude 
British bids. Generally speaking, it the British bid was substantially 
favourable, it would be accepted. The President favoured a year’s 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act while the Douglas 
Committee was studying and reporting. In regard to the ‘Buy American’ 
Act, he thought there should be no rigid rules but that each case should 
be determined according to the country’s interests. 

St Lawrence Seaway. President Eisenhower told the press that the 
Administration favoured U.S. participation in the St Lawrence seaway 
project. He added that the National Security Council had recom- 
mended the carrying out of the project for security reasons. 

Atomic Warfare. The Defence Department announced that the 
United States would start on 28 April to give training in atomic warfare 
to key Allied officers in Europe. (A N.A.T.O. statement said the courses 
would be concerned with the use of atomic weapons in tactical warfare 
and would exclude any ‘restricted’ information.) 

24 Apr.—Korea. In a letter to Senator Byrd, a member of the sub- 
committee investigating ammunition shortages in Korea, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur expressed the view that a threat to bomb China might force 
Russia to ‘settle the Korean war and all outstanding global issues on 
equitable terms’ and would not in itself start a third world war because 
in the final analysis Russia would choose her own time to attack. 

25 Apr.—U.S.S.R. The White House issued a statement welcoming 
the ‘milder tone’ of the Pravda editorial (see U.S.S.R.) and pointing 
to the significance of the fact that President Eisenhower’s peace speech 
had been printed in full in Russia. It said that the free world would 
continue to await ‘the definite steps that must be made if the Soviet 
leaders are genuinely interested in a co-operative solution to world 
problems’. If such steps were taken they would find the United States 
and the free world ready to work increasingly for peace. 

27 Apr.—Immigration. The chairman of the Senate immigration 
sub-committee announced that the President had formally requested 
the Senate to revise the McCarran Act so as to remedy certain 
‘injustices’ which he specified. 

Loyalty Tests. The President signed an executive order abolishing 
the loyalty programme instituted in 1947 and replacing it by new 
security tests for all Government employees. 
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United States (continued) 

28 Apr.—In an address to the Chamber of Commerce, Mr Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce, declared that business men had no reason to 
fear a post-Korean economic slump, especially if they laid plans at 
once to expand old markets and to develop new ones. 

29 Apr.—Siam. The Defence Department told the press that prompt 
and sympathetic consideration was being given to a Siamese request 
to the United States to expedite deliveries of her allocation of military 
assistance in view of the threat developing in Laos. 

30 Apr.—Budget Reduction. President Eisenhower told the press 
that he proposed to make savings of $8,500 m. in the Budget for 1953-4 
prepared by the Truman Administration, and that the bulk of the 
savings would come out of the defence and foreign aid programmes, 

The President submitted to Congress a reorganization plan for the 
Defence Department aimed at giving civilians more effective control 
and at effecting economies. 

1 May—Chief Joseph Dam. The Army advertised for new tenders 
for generators for the dam and stated that a ‘performance bond’ of 
50 per cent of the tender would be required to be posted by the firm 
winning the contract. (This condition meant that a British firm would 
have to make arrangements with the British currency exchange control 
before signing a contract. It would also have to insure against the bond 
being affected by an alteration in the exchange rate of the pound.) 

2 May—Economic Foreign Policy. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to Congress the establishment of a bi-party commission to re- 
examine the Government’s foreign economic policy and to recommend 
modifications of existing legislation ‘so as to achieve the highest possible 
level of international trade without subjecting parts of our economy to 
sudden or serious trends’. He proposed that the commission should be 
composed of members of Congress appointed by the Vice-President 
and the Speaker and of members outside Congress nominated by him- 
self. President Eisenhower said that ‘through increasing two-way 
international trade and stimulating . . . the flow of private investment 
abroad, we can strengthen the free world’ and ‘lessen and ultimately 
eliminate the heavy burden of foreign aid’. 

Indo-China. Mr Dulles issued a statement saying that steps had 
already been taken ‘to expedite the delivery of critically needed military 
items to the forces defending Laos’. 

4 May—Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. While appearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, Mr Dulles supported the President’s recommendation for a one 
year’s extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and opposed 
the Simpson Bill which proposed a year’s extension of the Act with 
certain amendments. Mr Dulles said the President’s purpose was ‘to 
avoid committal, or appearance of committal, to a changed tariff policy 
before that policy can be co-ordinated with other new and related 
policies’. 

Trade with China. Mr Kennedy, an investigator for the Senate 
Investigation Committee headed by Senator McCarthy, told the Com- 
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mittee that 193 ships from non-Communist countries had traded with 
Communist China during 1952 and that at least eighty-two of them 
were owned by firms which carried cargoes financed under the Mutual 
Security programme and also traded with China. Government officials 
assured Senator McCarthy that in future Federal agencies would cease 
paying foreign shipowners to carry goods if they also traded with 
Communist countries. Senator McCarthy said that British trade with 
Communist China, which amounted to £74,000 in January 1952, had 
increased to £1,200,000 in January 1953. 

5 May—Mutual Security Programme. The Administration sub- 
mitted to Congress the programme for foreign aid for the year 1953 
-s4. It called for a total of $5,800 m.—a reduction of $1,800 m. on 
President Truman’s estimate of $7,600 m. Addressing a joint session 
of the Senate foreign relations committee and the House foreign 
affairs committee, Mr Stassen, the Mutual Security Director, said that, 
of the $5,800 m., slightly more than $4,000 m. was required for 
military assistance and training. It would be distributed as follows: 
Europe (N.A.T.O.), about $2,534 m.; Far East, $1,001 m.; Greece, 
Turkey, Persia, $469:2 m.; Latin America, $20 m. A further $995 m. 
was required for Defence Payments, made up as follows: $400 m. for 
equipment, material, and services for use in Indo-China; $100 m. for 
the production of jet aircraft in Britain; $100 m. for weapons produc- 
tion in France; and $395 m. to be available for Europe and China. 
(These sums were additional to the estimated $1,500 m. of off-shore 
procurement from N.A.T.O. military aid funds.) 

Mr Stassen said that, as a result of the programme, direct defence 
aid to Britain would be cut by half in 1953-4: there would be a further 
reduction the following year, and early termination of all such aid was 
contemplated. The resulting loss in dollars would be partially cushioned 
by increased earnings on jet aircraft and other military material con- 
tracts. For France, approximately 40 per cent of the Indo-China war 
would be covered by U.S. aid in various forms. 

The programme also contained, under the heading Defence Pay- 
ments, allocations of $250 m. for ‘special weapons’ excluding atomic 
weapons; $140 m. for development and technical aid (including Africa 
and Near East, Far East other than Indo-China, and Latin America); 
$25 m. for strategic materials; $194 m. for special assistance for Near 
East, Israel, and Arab countries; and $94-4 m. for special aid to India 
and Pakistan. A total of $105 m. was allocated under the heading 
Multilateral Aid as follows: migrants $10 m.; U.N. technical $13+75 m. 
U.N. children’s fund $9 m.; transport of packages $1,825,000; and 
Korea $71 m. 

Mr Stassen said that the programme was based on the following 
principles: (1) longer range planning, subject to annual decisions of 
Congress; (2) rapid deliveries of critical items; (3) expanded use of 
European productive capacity; (4) gradual expansion of trade between 
the free countries; (5) increased reliance upon private capital. 

Mr Dulles said that further increases in aid for Indo-China might be 
made if more vigorous plans were adopted to bring the war to an end. 
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United States (continue 
Other Far Eastern recipients would be the Chinese Nationalists who 
would be materially strengthened, Japan, Siam, the Philippines, and 
Indonesia. The programme for the Near East provided for continued 
technical assistance, maintenance of relief for refugees, limited aid for 
capital development and limited military aid programmes designed to 
assist, among other things, in promoting peace between the Arab States 
and Israel. 

Both Mr Stassen and Mr Dulles gave a warning that the programme 
could not be cut further without involving unjustifiable risks. 


U.S.S.R. 16 Apr.—Pravda, the Communist Party organ, called for 
collective leadership in the party instead of ‘one person decisions.’ 

Great Britain. It was announced that Mr Malik had been appointed 
to succeed Mr Gromyko as Ambassador in London. 

17 Apr.—Georgia. It was learned that in a speech to the Georgian 
Republic’s Supreme Soviet, Mr Bakradze, the newly-elected Georgian 
Premier, had announced that three recently arrested Ministers of the 
Republic had been reinstated and that the Minister of State Security, 
Mr Rukhadze, and two ‘accomplices’—Mr Mgeladze, first secretary of 
the Georgian Communist Party, and Mr Charkmiana, the former party 
secretary—had been arrested and would be severely punished for 
having ‘fabricated an entirely false and provocative case’ against the 


Ministers and other loyal officials, charging them with ‘non-existent Asi 
nationalism’. The Georgian Supreme Council approved a reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. que 
Moldavia. Various ministerial appointments to the Government of rea 
the Moldavian Republic were announced. rig! 
18 Apr.—Tass announced that Mr Gromyko had been appointed Un 
First Deputy Foreign Minister. pea 
19 Apr.—Azerbaijan. Baku Radio announced that the Azerbaijani the 
Supreme Soviet had approved a reorganization of the administration. em 
21 Apr.—Latvia. Riga Radio announced that six Ministers of Latvian in 
nationality had been dismissed from the Government of Latvia and Sta 
replaced by Russians. adr 
24 Apr.—Kazakh Republic. Alma Ata Radio announced a te- not 
organization of ministries and new ministerial appointments. I 
25 Apr.—‘Pravda’ Reply to President Eisenhower. The leading a fu 
article in Pravda replied to President Eisenhower’s speech of 16 April far 
which was printed on another page. The article began by welcoming the For 
President’s expressed desire for peace but threw doubt on his sincerity fore 
by accusing him of having at the same time threatened ‘unequivocally son 
with the possibility of an atom war’. It declared that the Soviet Govern- hov 
ment had invariably supported all steps directed to a just truce in con 
Korea, including the recent proposals of the Chinese and North Korean tior 
Governments. In regard to Germany, it complained that there was no latt 
basis for a solution of the problem in the President’s speech and that atti 
he had ignored the existence of the Potsdam agreement. If the Anglo- Pre 


American bloc persisted in turning western Germany into a militaristic 
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state a fatal mistake would be made, ‘primarily in regard to the German 
ople’. The right solution lay in the conclusion of a peace treaty as soon 
as possible, the unification of Germany, and the withdrawal of the 


5» occupation forces. 


Pravda next observed that the President had made no mention of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, of the restoration of China’s national 
rights in the United Nations, or of China’s lawful territorial rights, 
including Formosa. It said that this meant that the same policy in 
regard to China was being pursued, dictated by the desire to turn back 
the clock, and that such a policy was doomed to failure. Up to the 
present, the article continued, U.S. policy in regard to Korea, Germany, 
and China had been inconsistent with the President’s precept that each 
country had the inalienable right to choose its own form of Govern- 
ment and economic system and that any attempt to impose a form of 
Government on other countries was unjustifiable. There was no truth 
in the President’s suggestion that the Governments of east European 
countries had been forced on them from without; the peoples of those 
countries had only achieved their ‘popular-democratic form of govern- 
ment’ after a stubborn struggle for their rights, and it would be strange 
to expect the Soviet Union to interfere in order to reinstal the former 
reactionary regimes. The article similarly rejected the President’s 
suggestion that the Soviet Union should use its influence ‘to retard 
the liberation movement of the colonial and semi-colonial people in 
Asia against their centuries-old oppression and enslavement’. 

In regard to the Austrian treaty, Pravda stated that there was no 
question which could not be solved on the basis of previous agreement 
reached with genuine regard for the Austrian people’s democratic 
rights. Commenting on the President’s expressed wish to convert the 
United Nations into an effective instrument for the safeguarding of 
peace, the article said that no government should strive to convert 
the United Nations into a subsidiary organ of its own selfish policy; it 
emphasized the importance of the principle of five-Power unanimity 
in the Security Council which it said was being ignored by some 
States; and it maintained that, with the exclusion of China and the 
admission of ‘some Kuomintang scarecrow’, the United Nations could 
not be expected to consolidate peace and security. 

Pravda then referred to the President’s suggestion for the creation of 
afund to help relieve poverty in the world, and said that it sounded so 
far like a new variant of the Marshall Plan and of the ‘unpopular Point 
Four’ by which the United States had tried to subject weak States to its 
foreign policy and which had already aroused opposition, leading in 
some cases, such as Burma, to a refusal of U.S. aid. President Eisen- 
hower’s appeals for peace would be met with due support but they 
contrasted strangely with the ‘belligerent tone’ and ‘martial inclina- 
tions’ of Mr Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State, and in view of the 
latter’s utterances it was difficult to judge the true foreign political 
attitude of the United States. The figures and facts quoted by the 
President proved an unprecedented militarization of the United States 
economy, and the policy inspired by the North Atlantic pact meant 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 
ever-increasing military expenditure. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
had refused to join in the armaments race. 

The Soviet Union had no objection to President Eisenhower’s five 
disarmament proposals but they were ‘of too general a nature’ to 
advance the complicated problem of arms reduction. The President 
had proclaimed his readiness to welcome any genuine proof of peaceful 
intentions, but he had tied up with his peace proposals a whole series 
of preliminary conditions without assuming any corresponding obliga- 
tions on the part of the United States. Soviet leaders had not made any 
similar preliminary demands in spite of the fact that of course the 
Soviet Union had certain claims to make. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union would welcome any step directed towards a friendly settlement 
of contentious questions and therefore any businesslike discussion of 
problems both by direct negotiations or within the framework of the 
United Nations, and it was ready, like the United States, to assume a 
just share in the solution of contentious questions. 

Uzbek Republic. Tashkent Radio announced the amalgamation of 
various ministries and new ministerial appointments. 

27 Apr.—East Germany. A Soviet-East German trade agreement 
for 1953 was signed in Moscow. The agreement was concluded within 
the framework of the five-year agreement of September 1951. 

Tajik Republic. Stalinabad Radio announced the amalgamation of 
various ministries and two ministerial appointments. 

28 Apr.—Five-Power Peace Pact. Mr Molotov, Foreign Minister, 
sent a message to the Commission for the Congress of the Peoples 
for Peace supporting an appeal by the Congress for a five-Power pact. 

29 Apr.—Marshal Voroshilov, Soviet President, told a gathering of 
Soviet officers that Russia’s armed forces did not threaten anyone and 
had no intention of attacking any foreign country. 

Georgia. A broadcast from Tiflis announced the dismissal of 
Kandelekiev, First Secretary of the Union of Georgian Youth. 
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YUGOSLAVIA. 22 Apr.—Rumania: Danube Shipping. Belgrade 
Radio announced that Yugoslav and Rumanian representatives had 
agreed on the agenda for a conference to set up a special administration 
for Danubian shipping. ay 

24 Apr.—Church and State. The official agency, Tanjug, reported 
that the talks between the Government and Roman Catholic Church 
representatives had broken down because the Roman Catholic bishops 
had declared that they had no authority from the Vatican to negotiate 
and because they had reiterated old demands, including those concern- 
ing confessional schools and the abolition of obligatory civil marriage. 

26 Apr.—The Government published a revised draft of the law 
concerning the relations between the State and the Churches. Several 
clauses included in the former draft, which had implied restrictions on 
the freedom of priests to visit private houses for religious purposes, were 
omitted. The clauses had provoked criticism from the Serbian Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches. 
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